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MEMOIR 
CHARLES HUTTON, LL.D. F.RS. 


Late Prefessor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, at Woolwich ; and Member 
of several learned Academies in Europe and America, 


(Witha Portrait by J. Thomson, from a Bust by S. Gahagan. ) 


Dr. Cuartes Hutton, the dis- 
tinguished subject of our present 
memoir, has lately paid the last 
debt of nature, and according to 
our usual plan, we now give a short 
biographical sketch of his highly 
useful and honourable life, to ac- 
company an excellent and faithful 
engraved Portrait, which. embel- 
lishes our. present number. 

Mr. Hutton was born at Neweas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, in Northumberland, 
on the 14th Aug.1737, of respectable, 
though not affluent parents. The 
family was originally from West- 
moreland, and had the honor of 
being connected by marriage with 
that of Sir Isaac Nein: At an 
early age he was sent to a school 
in his native town, where he soon 
made a rapid progress in the first 
rudiments of. Education. In con- 
sequence of this apparent aptitude 
to literary distinction, he was con- 
tinued by ,his parents, though the 
youngest of the family, at country 
schools in the vicinity of Newcastle, 
till he arrived nearly at the age of 
manhood. 

About the eighteenth year of his 
age, having long before lost his fa- 
ther, who was a superintendant of 
mines, and being obliged to resort 
to some profession, he commenced 
the occupation of a school-master, 
at Jesmond, near Newcastle, the 
master of which, a clergyman, hav- 


ing been: presented with a living, 
resigned the school in Mr. Hutton’s 
favour. 

In the year 1760 Mr. Hutton, after 
residing a few years at Jesmond, 
removed to Newcastle, where hesoon 
experienced great encouragement ; 
and about this time married his first 
wife. About the years 1771, and 1772, 
Mr. Hutton was employed by the 
Magistrates of this place, to make 
an accurate survey of the town and 
county of Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 
which he completed with the great- 
est accuracy ; and it was soon after 
engraved and published, together 
with an abridged account of the 
history, trade, and population of 
that curious and extensive place. 
In consequence of the printing of 
Mr. Hutton’s works at Newcastle, 
the ingenious artist, Bewick, who 
was employed in executing the wood 
cuts, emerged from his obscurity, 
and became patronized by Dr. Hors- 
ley, afterwards Bishop ot Rochester. 

Mr. Hutton removed from New- 
castle, after a thirteen years’ resi- 
dence, progressively encreasing in 
knowledge and respectability, to the 
Royal Militery Academy at Wool- 


wich, in the spring of the year 1773, 
where he occupied, till within a 
few years of his death, the head 
office in the mathematical depart- 
ment, with encreasing credit to 
himself and benefit-to the public. 
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Soon after Mr. Hutton’s removal 
to Woolwich, he was appointed by 
the Stationers’ Company compiler 
vf the Ladies’ Diary, with encreased 
emoluments. Ele also at this pe- 
riod commenced writing accounts 
of mathematical and philosophical 
books for the periodical Reviews, 
monthly published in London. In 
the first year of Mr. Hutton’s resi- 
dence at Woolwich, he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
this honor was conferred totally 
unsolicited by and unknown to him- 
self: how honourable and advan- 
tageous to the Society his accession 
proved to be, his numerous and 
valuable communications publislied 
in the Philosophical Transactions 
abundantly testify. 

In 1779, Mr. Hutton had the 
honor of being presented with a 
Diploma, constituting him Doctor 
of Laws, by the University of Edin- 
burgh; and he was afterwards 
lected Honorary Member of seve- 
ral learned Societies, both in Eu- 
rope and America. 

in the year 1787, in consequence 
of the publication of the Elements 
of Conic Sections, which was or- 
dered to be printed by the Duke of 
Richmond, at that time Master- 
general of the Ordnance, Dr. Hut- 
ton had the honor of being pre- 
sented to his late Majesty. 

ln 1806 the Doctor became afllict- 
ed with a pulmonary complaint, 
which confined him for several 
weeks; but in the following year 
he resumed his professional duties. 
His medical friends, however, ad- 
vised him to retire from the labours 
of the Academy as soon as it might 
be deemed convenient; and, in con- 
sequence of an application to this 
effect, the Master-General and 
Board of Ordnance acceded to his 
wishes, and manifested their appro- 
bation of his long and meritorious 
services by granting him a pension 
for life of 500Z. per annum. This 
annuity, together with a considera- 
ble property which he had realised, 
chietly be his publications, enabled 
him to retire in very affluent circum- 
stances. But in his retirement his 
chief employment continued to be 
the cultivation and diffusion of use- 
ful science. He officiated for some 
time, every half-year, while his 
health would permit, as the princi- 
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pal examiner of the Royal Military 
Academy, and also to the East India 
College at Addiscombe. 

During this period, as well as 
previously, he was indefatigable in 
rendering kind ofhces where they 
were merited, especially in promot- 
ing the interest of scientific men, 
aud recommending them to situa- 
tions, where their talents might 
prove most beneficial to themselves, 
and to their country. ‘To his re- 
commendations, as well as to his in- 
structions, our most eminent scienti- 
fic institutions have been chiefly in- 
debted for their Professors of Mathe- 
matics, during the last thirty years. 

Ife was constantly visited at his 
residence in Bedford-row by an ex- 
tensive circle of friends: his cheetr- 
fulness and urbanity were uniform- 
ly the same: and, during the last 
twelve months of his life, he was 
often heard to declare, that it was 
one of the happiest years he ever 
experienced. His death was caused 
by a cold, which brought ona re- 
turn ef his pulmonary complaint. 
His illness was neither tedious nor 
painful: and his valuable life ter- 
minated early on Monday morning, 
the 27th of January, 1823, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age. His 
remains were interred in the family 
vault at Charlton, in Kent; and his 
funeral was most respectably and 
numerously attended. 

It must be gratifying to the 
friends of Dr. Hutton to know that 
he retained his faculties untimpaired 
almost to the last; and that his dis- 
solution was apparently without 
pain. It is likewise worthy of re- 
mark, that, only three days previous 
to his death, he received certain sci- 
entific questions from the Corpora- 
tion of London, which he answered 
immediately in the most masterly 
manner. These questions related to 
the intended arches of the new Lon- 
don-bridge ; and his paper on the 
subject is considered not only a va- 
luable document, but also highly 
interesting, as being the last pro- 
duction of this great man, and at 
such a period of his advanced age, 
and illness. 

Dr. Hutton’s character is thus 
riven in an elegant Memoir of 
him, which has been published, 
by his friend and successor, Dr, 
Olinthus Gregory :— 
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Asa Preceptor, Dr. Hutton 
was characterized by mildness, kind- 
ness, promptness in discovering the 
dific ulties which his pupils experi- 
enced, patience in labouring to re- 
move ‘as difheulties, unwearied 
perseverance, and a never- failing 
love of the art of communic ating 
knowle dye by oral instruction. His 
patience, indeed, was perfectly in- 
vincible. No dulness of apprehen- 
sion, no forgetfulness in the pupil, 
ever induced him to yield to iraseible 
emotions, or to forfeit his astonish- 
ing power of self-controul. During 
the last twenty-five years, | have had 
the most favourable opportunities 
of acquainting myself with the best 
modes of giving instruction, in the 
Unive rsity of Cambridge, and in 
other institutions, both public and 
private; and during much of that 
time LT have been extensively en- 
gaged in the same profession; but 
{do not hesitate to say, that [have 
neither seen, nor have the least con- 
ception, of any oral instruction, the 
excellencies of which bear any com- 
parision with those of Dr. Hutton. 

* 4s a Lecturer, his manner was 
deliberate and perspicuous, his illus- 
trations happy and convincing, and 
lis experiments usually performed 
with neatness and success. 

*“< 4s an Author, Dr. Hutton has 
long been the most popular of Eng- 
lish mathematical writers ; and there 
are obvious reasons for this popula- 
rity; which promises tobe as per- 
manent as itis extensive. Elis grand 
objects, are vtility in the topics of 
investigation, simplicity i in the mode 
of their attainment or advancement. 
He has a constitutional, and, I be- 
lieve, a conscientious, aversion from 
the pedi intry and parade of science. 
He loves science, and he promotes it 
for its own sake, and that of its ten- 
dencies. He never, by affecting to 
be abstruse, becomes obscure; nor 
does he ever slide into digressions 
for the purpose of shewing how 
much he knows of other things, be- 
sides those that are immediately un- 
der discussion. Hence, he is at once 
concise and pe rspie uous ; and though 
he evidently writes rather to be wse- 
ful than to obtain celebrity, he has 
procured for himself a reputation, 
such as hundreds, who have written 
for reputation alone, will never at- 
tain. 


‘The valuable peculiarities of 
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Dr. Hutton, as a teacher, professor, 
and writer, emanate from intellee- 
tual and moral characteristics, which 
I cannot attempt to delineate fully. 
Suthee it to say, that he is remark- 
able for his unassuming deportment, 
for the simplicity of hts habits, the 
mildness and equability of his tem- 
per, and the permanency and warmth 
of his personal attae hment. He owes 
much to an undeviating regularity 
in the distribution of his time, toa 
correct and tenacious memory, (from 
which, until he was more than eighty 
years of age, scarcely any thing es- 
caped,) and at the same time, to as 
steady a practice of tabulating and 
classifying memoranda, on all sub- 
jects of conversation, speculation, 
and inquiry, as though he had no 
memory at all. Phe habits and dis- 
positions of many men tend to stifle 
their venius, and | preclude them from 
attaining eminence; bat the habits 
and dispositions of Dr. Hutton have 
all contributed to the maturity and 
pe rfection of his ge nius, by supply- 
ing that admirable stability of pur- 
pose, and continuity of effort, with 
which he has always kept it under 
beneficial dise ipline. - 
During the Jast year of Mr. 
Hutton’s life many of his scientific 
friends, wishing to possess as cor- 
rect and lasting aresemblance of his 
person as his valuable works exhi- 
bit of his mind, entered into a sub- 
scription for a marble bust, from 
which casts might be taken, in any 
number that might be required, T his 
bust has been admirably executed by 
Mr. Sebastian Gahagan. The sub- 
scription was supported by many of 
the Doctor’s early pupilsand friends, 
and numerous eminent persons, w ho 
appeared happy in thus manifesting 
their respect and gratitude. T he 
sums subscribed having been found 
greatly to exceed the disbursements, 
the committee resolved to employ 
the surplus in executing a medal; 
to contain on one side | the head of 
Dr. Hutton, and, on the other, em- 
blems of his discoveries on the force 
of gunpowder, and the density of 
the earth. These medals have been 
finely executed by Mr. Wyon, and 
each subscriber to the bust has been 
presented with one of them. About 
three mouths previous to his death 
the bust was presented to the Doc- 
tor by a committee of the subseri- 
bers; but the medals were finished 
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only in time to be distributed among 
his friends who attended his funeral. 

It should not be forgotten, that 
amongst the subscribers to the bust 
was the Earl of Eldon, Lord Chan- 
cellor of England: upon this oc- 
casion the Doctor wrote a letter of 
thanks; and a few days after his 
decease his son, General Hutton, 
sent the medal to this highly dis- 
tinguished nobleman, with an ac- 
count of the melancholy event. The 
following letter was written in an- 
swer to the General; and we insert 
it here, as not less honourable to his 
Lordship’s feelings, than to the me- 
mory of Dr. Hutton :— 

Sir, Feb. Dr 1823. 

L request you to accept my very 
sincere thanks for your communica- 
tion received on Saturday last. 

Full sixty years have passed 
since L had the benefit of your vene- 
rable father’s instructions, and that 
benefit I regard as one of the 
many blessings which I have enjoy- 
ed in life, and of which blessings I 
wish 1 had been more worthy. 

I feel very painfully that I did 
not wait upon Dr. Hutton person- 
ally to thank him for his letter, in 
which he wrote with such remarka- 
ble and affecting kindness respect- 
ing Lady Eldon and myself,—both 
his pupils. I shall preserve that let- 
ter as a testimony that a person of 
his eminence had, through so many 
years, recollected us with a sort of 
parental affection. 

L shall not fail to preserve anxi- 
ously the medal which you have 
been pleased to send to me, and for 
which IL beg you to receive my 
thanks. To secure to his memory 
the respect and veneration of his 
country, this memorial was not 
wanting: he will long be remem- 
bered by a country so essentially 
benefited by his life, and works. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient 
And obliged Servant, 
To Licut.-Gen. Hutton. Epon. 

Dr. Hutton was twice married, 
and leftat his decease, one son and 
two daughters: the former is a 
Lieut.-General in the Army, a mem- 
ber of several literary societies, and 
has been honoured with the degree 
of LL.D. 

Dr. Hutton bequeathed his mar- 
ble bust to the Literary and Philo- 
sophica! Society of Newcastle. It 


it placed in their new and splendid 
Institution, where it will be long 
regarded with pride and veneration. 
The Doctor always manifested a 
laudable affection for his native 
place, of which he gave a proof 
soon after his retirement from 
Woolwich; by investing sums of 
money, for the perpetual support of 
education, &c. at Newcastle. His 
benevolence was extensive : to merit 
in distress, and more especially to 
the votaries of science, he was 
always a kind friendand benefactor. 

Dr. Hutton, although a profound 
scholar, and indefatigable in the 

ursuits of science, did not consider 
it beneath him to attend to the 
economy and good management of 
his domestic concerns, by which he 
was enabled to provide for a large 
family in great respectability, and 
to realize a comfortable independ- 
ence ; a circumstance which proves 
that his great talents were founded 
on VirTUE, the only principle that 
could render them permanently be- 
neficial to Himseur, his FAMILy, 
and his Country. 


LIST OF DR. HUTTON’S WORKS. 
Ist. A little Book on Arithmetic 
Sor the use of Schools. First printed 
at Newcastle, in 1764: public ap- 
probation has carried it through ten 
numerous editions. In printing the 
first edition of this work, to supply 
the want of proper mathematical 
types, in so distant a provincial 
town as Newcastle, Mr. H. was 
obliged, with his own hand, to cut 
with a pen-knife, on the reversed 
end of old types, many of the alge- 
braical characters that were used in 
the vulgar fractions, and other parts. 
2nd. A large Work on Mensu- 
ration, afterwards published in 4to. 
numbers, the last of them in 1770: 
printed at Newcastle. Sohigh had 
the author’s talents risen in public 
esteem, that more than 1,000 sub- 
scribers encouraged the work, which 
was peculiarly remarkable for traits 
of genius, industry, and acquaint- 
ance with the best of the more 
ancient authors. 
3rd. A re-publication of all the 
useful parts of the Ladies’ Diaries, 
from the beginning in 1704, to 
1773: published quarterly, in parts, 
beginning in July, 1771, and end- 
ing in July, 1775. With long and 
numerous notes. 5 vols. 
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4th. Survey of the Town and 
County of Neweastle - upon - Tyne, 
with an abridged account of the 
history, trade, and population of 
that place, in 1771, or 1772. A very 
learned and useful work. 

Sth. The Principles of Bridges ; 
containing the mathematical demon- 
strations of the properties of the 
arches, the thickness of the piers, 
the force of the water against them, 
&c. with practical observations and 
directions drawn from the whole. 
Svo. 1772. A very learned and 
useful work. 

6th. Contributions to Periodical 
Reviews. 

7th. Numerous and _ valuable 
communications, printed in the Phi- 
dosophicnl Transactions. 

Sth. Mathematical and Philoso- 
phical Tracts. Ll vol. 4to. 

9th. Tables of the products and 
powers of nambers, published by 
order of the Commissioners of 
Longitude. 1 vol. folio, 1781. 

loth. Mathematical Tables; con- 
taining the common hyperbolic, 
and logistic Logarithms : also Sines, 
Tangeants, Secants, and versed 
Sines, both natural and logarithmic ; 
with several other tables useful in 
mathematical calculations : to which 
is prefixed a large and original 
History of the discoveries and wri- 
tings relating to those subjects. 
1785. 


Lith. The Compendious Measurer ; 
a brief, yet comprehensiveTreatiseon 
Mensuration, and practical Geome- 
try; with an introduction to deci- 
mal and duodecimal Arithmetic, 
adapted to practice and the use of 
Schools, 1786. Chiefly an abridg- 
ment of his large work on Mensu- 
ration. 

12th. Elements of Conic Sections, 
with select Exercises in various 
branches of the Mathematics and 
Philosophy, for the use of the 
Royal Military Academy, at Wool- 
wich. 1 vol. Svo. 1787. 

13th. Mathematical and Philoso- 
phical Dictionary, 2 large vols. Ato. 
1796. 

l4th. A new Couree of Mathe- 
matics, composed, and more especi 
ally designed tor the use of the 
Gentlemen Cadets, in the Royal 
Military Academy, at Woolwich. 
2 vols. Svo. ; 

15th. Select Amusements in Phi- 
losophy and Mathematics, from the 
French of Despiau, with corrections 
and additions, particularly a large 
table of the chances or odds at play. 
1S01. : 

16th. An Abridgement of the 
Philosophical Transactions, 18 vols. 
Ato. 

7th. A Translation of Montu- 
cla’s Recreations in Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. 


MADAME D’HOUDETOT. 


Mr. Epiror, 

An interesting article on the 
abovenamed Lady having appeared 
in the third number of * The Libe- 
ral,” perhaps the following addi- 
tional particulars may not prove un- 
acceptable to your numerous rea- 
ders :— 

Madame la Comtesse d’ Houdetot, 
who, though plain in person, and 
more than thirty years old when 
first seen by Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, excited by the charms of her 
conversation, and the fascination of 
her manner, the admiration of that 
eccentric being, retained to a very 
advanced period of life her peculiar 
talent of pleasing and delighting 
#J1 who approached her. 





After the signature of the preli- 
minaries of peace in 1801, 1 spent 
some months in France, and had 
frequent opportunities of seeing this 
lady, and partaking of her hospita- 
lity, both at Paris and at her villa 
in the valley of Montmorency. At 
both those places, though then near- 
ly eighty years old, she collected 
around her a circle formed of per- 
sons most eminent for literary re- 
putation; among whom it will be 
sufhcient to name the Abbe Morelet, 
Mons. and Madame Pastoret, Mons. 
and Madame Suard, the Marquis de 
Bonay, and Madame la Comtesse de 
Flahét, author of Charles et Marie, 
and other popular novels. Madame 
d’Houdetot was herself not the least 
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distinguished of her society; and 
her bon mots, her epigrams, and her 
rapartees, were the delight of her 
guests ; while her habitual sweet- 
ness of temper, amenity and cheer- 
ful spirits, gave a constant charm to 
her evening cotertes. 

M. St. Lambert, the object of her 
early attachment, and for whom she 
resisted the eloquence and assiduity 
of Rousseau, was, when I had the 
honour of knowing Madame d’Hou- 
detot, an inmate in the family, which 
then presented a scene very singular 
indeed to the eye of an E nglishman. 
M. St. Lambert had fallen into a 
state of mental imbecility, border- 
ing on idiotcy, and, with the caprici- 
ousness often remarked in persons 
labouring under such calamities, 
had taken an antipathy to Madame 
d’ Houdetot, whose unwearied atten- 
tions he received in the most ungra- 
cious manner, while he was, on the 
contrary, delighted with those of her 
husband, who, on* his part, with a 
generosity truly French, offered 
every possible mi ark of kindness to 
his afflicted guest. 

At Madame d’Houdetot’s parties 
the letters of La Nouvelle Heloise 
were frequently made the subject of 
conversation ; and I recollect very 
well, on an English lady observing 
how dangerously seductive was the 
language of those epistles—* What 
would ‘you have thought,” replied 
Madame d’Houdetot with a smile of 
of self-approbation, “ if you had 
known, as I did, that these letters, 
though nominally addressed to Ju- 
lie were meant for yourself ?’ 

It was the rare good fortune of 
this lady, who was more than ninety 
years of age at the time of her 
death, to continue till the last mo- 
ment surrounded by friends and re- 
lations: of the former I have alrea- 
dy spoken, perhaps the following 
account of her immediate relations 
may not be uninteresting. 

Madame d’Houdetot’s only son, 
whosurvives her, was already a field 
officer when the French Revolution 
burst forth. Though a member of 
the ancient Aristocr acy he did not 
emigrate, but, remaining in the ser- 
vice, was a general under Napoleon, 


and had a command at Martinique 
when that island was captured by 
the British forces. He was convey- 
ed to England, and resided several 
years at Lichfield on his parole. 
While he was so det tained, it is cre- 
ditable to the present Marquis of 
Lansdown to state, that his Lord- 
ship, who had knew n his mother at 
Paris, made every possible exertion 
to procure the liberation of the ge- 
neral; he failedin the attempt: and, 
after a long captivity, Count d’ Hou. 
detot did not return to Paris till near- 
ly the conclusion of the last war. His 
son was, during the imperial go- 
vernment, Prefect of Brussels; and 
his daughter married the Baron de 
Barante, one of the most eloque nt 
speakers in the present French 
House of Peers. 

Besides M. D’Epinay, Madame 
d’Houdetot had another brother, 
who held the ofhce of Introd cteur 
des Ambassadeurs in the reign of 
Louis XVI., and his widow is that 
Madame de la Briche whose Sunday 
sotrecs are mentioned by Lady Mor- 
gan, and other travellers, as afford- 
ing the best speci imen of literary and 
fashionable society in the French 
Capital. 

The only child of Mons. and 
Madame de la Briche,—and there- 
fore the grand-niece of Madame 
d’Houdetot,—is now the wife of 
Count Molé, the descendant of the 
celebrated President of that name, 
Grand Judge under Napoleon, some 
time Minister of Marine under Louis 
XVIII., and one of the most distin- 
guished members of the French 

-eerage. 

Perhaps I ought to apologize for 
having troubled you with so long 
an account of this lady’s family, 
but as the celebrity of Rousseau 
gave her importance, so her own 
many amiable qualities will excite 
a wish in those who become ac- 
quainted with her history to know 
something of the society in which 
she closed the evening of her le ngth- 
ened life. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A Traveller. 
London, June 24, 1823. 
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Every one, however slight his 
antiquarian knowledge may be, has 
heard of the celebrated painted 
formerly called Tusean, but 
Bow Grecian: numbers of which are 
found in Campania, Sicily, Magna 
direcia, and also in Attica and other 
parts of Greece, properly so called: 
they represent Grecian mythology 
and customs, and the Greek i inscrip- 
tions on some of them entitle them 
to the appellation of Grecian: be- 
cause they are also to be met with 
in Tuscany, and abound more par- 
ticularly in Campania, where the 
Tuscans twice gained a settlement, 
many are induced to think that the 
Grecians had them from the Tuscans, 
and therefore call them Tuscan. If 
the fact is urged that there were no 
Tuseans in Sicily and Greece, in 
both of which are abundance of such 
vases, it is said in reply that they 
were imported from ‘Tuscany, and 
some were made for the Greeks with 
Cirecian inscriptions. [tis very cer- 
tain that manufactories existed not 
only in Campania but in middle 
Tuscany; an especially i in Arezzo, 

the neighbourhood of which has pro- 
duced some equal to the most beau- 
tiful of Campania. 

The vases discovered under ground 
are in great numbers, and are recog- 
nized hy the faintness of the ground 
of the painting, and also of the 
flowers and figures which commonly 
represent the rites and triumphs of 
Bacchus. If we are to judge from the 
places in which they are found, they 
may as well be called Greek as Tus- 
can; and the argument in favour of 
the former acquires a very consider- 
able force, oles we consider that 
all the mythological scenes repre- 
sented on them are Grecian, that 
they are used by nage on and that 
the inscriptions on the ¢ vampanian 
and Sicilian vases are Grecian, whilst 
there is not one in the Tuscan cha- 
racter. HKesides, when we consider 


Vases, 


the epochs of the first and second 

arrival of the Tuscans in Campania, 

we are able fully to establish the 

facts, that in their first arrival the 

Tuscans did not possess - arts in 
Eur. Mae, June, 1823 
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that perfection which is seen in mi: ny 
of these vases; at the time of the 
second they were the scholars and 
imitators of the Greeks whieh they 
continued to be; their elegance will 
not allow a su pposition that they 
were made at the former of the: 
periods; at the latter, the Lindlann’: 
able connection of the Tuseans with 
the Grecians, the indications whieh 
these vases possess of a Greek orig 
and the perfection of the ‘Pusean 
arts through Grecian masters, en- 
tirely remove any foundation to call 
them exclus sively Tusean. ‘That 
vases of more or less elewance are 
found in Tuscany is no objection 
to this hypothesis, for we reply that 
the Tuscans took the usages or at 
least the perfection and elegance of 
the Greeks from Campania or other 
countries, and in proportion to the 
increase or decay of the Tuscan arts 
they were formed better or worse, 
and therefore the loe ality and the 
goodness of the workmanship decide 
nothing in favour of their Tuscan 
origin, but rather turn the balance 
in favour of the Greeks. 

We will leave the question of their 
origin, Which will always be a mat- 
ter of doubt, and eall them axciené 
painted vases, whilst we proceed to 
their uses; which we shall divide 
into two classes, the primitive and 
the secondary. 

We are of opinion that their pri- 
mitive use may be conjectured from 
the paintings on them, consisting ot 

various representations but ver 
ing to the same point; births, ma 
riages, games, combats, victories, 
Philosophers, Bacchanalians and 
Bacehanalian scenes are the ehiet 
subjects of the pictures on ther 
also sacrifices, libations and ot! 
sacred ceremonies, together with 
common customs of life and th. 
deeds of heroes more or less cele 
brated. Various are the explan 
tions that have been given by di 
ferent antiquaries of these pictur 
and the use of the vase according to 
the painting upon it. From the 
scription, on some Ho mas Kar 


handsome young man, it has heer 
( ' 
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supposed they were amatory pre- 
sents from the mistress to her lover 
others will have it, that this sieni- 
lies a brave, noble, or celebrated man, 
in which sense the Greeks sometimes 
use Kados, and the Latins evrrevius, 
puicher, as Servius remarks in the 
words of Virgil, Salus Hercule pul- 
chro pulcher Av entinus: and Florus 
says, Hactenus Populus Romanus 
pule ther, exre LUUS, prus atque magit- 
Jficus. The principal sustainer of 
‘the amatory sense of these words 
was the famous Lanzi, in his book 
de’ vasi anticht dipintt dettt volgar- 
mente Etruscht. We shall in this 
place insert the words of Onofrius 
Boni, who gives a just tribute of 
praise to Lanzi, in his learned ana- 
lysis of that person’s work: ‘A cele- 
brated cup, in the possession of Maz- 
zocchi, affords a clue to thee x pla- 
nation of the painting; on the in- 
sides of the vases, which are much 
more diflicult to decipher than the 
outsides. Inthe Mside of this cup 
is represented a young man sitting 
down, wrapped entire ly ina cloak, 
andac loth on his head, in the act 
of listening to another young man 
half naked, who by his gesture ap- 
pears instructing the former, with 
the inscription Opoa Bello. Maz- 
zocchi is content with giving the 
same name Opoa, to every figure 
painted on the convex or outward 
part, and leaves it to be elucidated 
by antiquaries. Lanzidoesthesame, 
and thinks it is a word of much the 
same signification as the Latin quin- 
quertium, which signifies the five 
games of the pala stra, le ‘aping, run- 
ning, throwing the discus, hurling 
the spear, and wrestling. The w ord 
or name Opoa, repeated on every 
vase with five figures, shews that the 
person excelled in all the exercises 
of the gymnasium.” 

Lanzi adds many thing in his 


work to prove the amatory sense of 


the word Kados of the Agrigentine 
vase. Boni, in the place before- 
mentioned says, ‘its inscriptions 
are two: one signifies, Zulides made 
this, which being repeated on the 
inside, and outside, means that the 
artificer was pleased with his work: 
the other, over a young man, stand- 
ing by himself and holding the beam 
of a pair of scales, whose counte- 
nance is more highly finished than 
ordinary, is, to the handsome Cli- 
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tarcus, and is merely an exclamation 
to the beauty of Clitareus drawn by 
the painter.” A little before he 
says, “the form of the inscribed 
Greek letters is very ancient, and not 
those of Simonides who flourished 
ULC, 350; but the poverty of the 
design and the figures, which are 
all in profile, are a sutlicient proof 
that it is anterior to his date, and 
Lanzi refers it to the first ave of 
Rome.” 

Before we attempt to speak of 
their use let us consider what re- 
mains to be said of the word Kados. 
The celebrated antiguary, David 
Akerblad, thus wrote in the year 
1S09;: * The discussion about the 
painted vases with de Rossi has 
been exceedingly interesting, and | 
might say new; perhaps there are 
few literati in Italy who are aware 
of the value of his remarkable col- 
lection, which must be of the ercatest 
service to the arts and sciences. If 
you should have occasion to mention 
the various inscriptions which make 
this collection of so much value, you 
may say meo periculo, that Ho mais 
Kados, which is met with on one or 
two diste (cups with handles) anda 
patera (goblet) is not singular, as I 
have met with it on different vases 
in Italian collections as well as be- 
yond the mountains. As this for- 
mula was very common among the 
ancients, on that account it might 
have been negligently written ; and 
the learned who are fond of involv- 
ing themselves in the midst of ob- 
scurity, whilst they neglect what is 
plain and simple, have done so par- 
ticularly in this inscription. Maz- 
zocchi, interpreting it on a patera 
when it is five times repeated, makes 
out the barbarous name Ho moas or 
mnoas; and Lanzi, without giving 
himself any trouble for turther 
search, thinks it re presents a beau- 
tiful youth from Opod, which cer- 

tainly never existed.” In the Royal 
Museum at Florence, there is a vase 
on which the great Visconti reads 
Kainos Kados; nor has Lanzi or any 
other a better opinion, the words 
preceding Kalos being very much 
effaced; but we think that instead 
of Kainos KaAdos was written Kados 
Kados, as in the vase which we shall 
mention hereafter. That this word 
Kados refers to bravery rather than 
to beauty, can be proved, by observ- 


ing that it is made use of in refer- 
ence to subjects which have nothing 
to do with beauty ; as, on the vase 
We are speaking of, it is found over 
two men fighting. On a vase ex- 
plained by Signor Millingen, to re- 
present Theseus oblis ging Procustes 
to lie on the same bed in which he 
Was accustomed to torment stran- 
gers, is seen a young man crowned 
with an axe in his hand, and who 
hast just conquered another; on it is 
Written AAnmakos Kados- Millingen, 
however, takes this word in an ama- 
tory sease, and believes it to mean 
the beautiful Alehimachus, to whom 
this vase was presented.  Passeri 
mentions a vase on which is drawn 
another vase between two men, on 
one side of whom is written Kado. 
We are of opinion that these vases, 
with such inscriptions, allude to the 
valour of the conquerors in the 
games, gymnastic exercises, or other 
sports, to whom the vy were given as 
a reward; to this correspond the 
subjects of the paintings on the pa- 
tere, the five players of the quin- 
quertiun: onthe vase of Millingen, 
the twocombatants; onthat of Passe- 
ri, two young men to whom a reward 
is promised, and perhaps the inserip- 
tion was not Kada, but Kadots, to the 
brave; and onthe Agrigentine vase 
KAirapkos Kados, which is written near 
the young man holding the balance, 
whilst a man with a beard, on foot, 
standing between the youth just 
mentioned, and another on the 
opposite side of the balance, put 
something in the first basin to equa- 
lize the weight, and indicate the 


justice of the reward to the con- 


Gueror or conquerors. The names 
KAitapkos, KaAdAukAes, were perhaps 
allegorical and suited to every vic- 
tor, signifying an illustrious prince, 
renowned for glory. The cireum- 
stance of vases being given as prizes 
is mentioned by Pindar; not only 
for the gy mnastic exercises, but also 
for music and tragedy. 

During the feasts of Bacchus there 
was a musical contest of three days 


called Aatisteria, on the third of 
which was awarded the prize ot 


poetry; and in Troezene annual 
games of music, rowing and swiin- 


ming, were instituted in honour of 


Bacchus Melanegides. That they 
were presented as rewards, the vase 
of Nicopolis adds a farther proof, 


fictilium vasorum, 
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on which are painted y youths dane- 
ing the Pyrrhic dance. This nay 
be thought an ex: unple too modern, 
as Augustus was the founder of Ni- 
copolis, and instituted those games 
in honour of Apollo, in whie h, ae- 
cording to Spanheim, were intro- 
duced Chori et saltationes ad aram 
A pollinis. 

lLlowever, it is certain, the ancient 
custom ot viving these vases as re- 
wards was imitated. A medal of 
Perinthus, coined in honour of He- 
leogabalus, is a contirmation of this, 
on which is a naked man, taking 
hold of a vase with his right hand, 
and thus explained by Sestini; ath- 
leta nudus, ¢ capite pileo obtecto, ad- 
stans, e vase repando aliquid C2i- 
mens; a victorious athlete about to 
carry away a vase obtained as his 
prize ;—and this will explain the rea- 
son of vases being crowned with 
palm so frequent on coins. Horace 
also alludes to this custom in his 
Ode to Censorinus, Donarem pate- 
ras, donarem tripodas, prema for- 
fium Grajorum, where fortium has 
the sense of Kaddé: it may be said 
that Horace here alludes to bronze 
vases, but informer ages they might 
have made use of earthen ones, 
whose construction is more simple 
than those of metal; antiqguiorem 
writes Isidore, fuisse dicunt usum 
quam fundendi 
eris, aut argentt, apud veteres entin 
nev aurea, nee argentea, sed fictiliu 
vasa habebantur. They were then 
bestowed as rewards on conquerors, 
particularly those inseribed with 
Kados. But what has been the use 
of those, which have not this word 
upon them, and the subjects of whose 
painting are foreign to the ideas of 
prowess and valour? We think 
they were of service in celebrating 
the mysteries of Bacchus; and for 
what sort of vases were at that time 
employed to contain must and wine, 
see Origen, lib. xx. In Campania, 
which produced the best wines, es- 
pecially the Falernian, these vases 
must have been in frequent use. 
Because then all that belonged to 
Bacchus and his mysteries served 
as symbols of human life, its various 
stages and future state, it came to 
pass that they thought of adorning 
these vases, which were first of wood 
and afte wards of baked clay, with 
pictures and emblems analogous to 
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the mystical ceremonies, allegories 
snd initiations into the rites of Bac- 
chus. ‘The God represented as a 
child, a youth, an old man, was a 
type of the progress of human life ; 
and compared with the sun, which 
rises in the morning, is vertical at 
noon, and stinks behind the moun- 
tains in the evening, through which 
it happened that the mysteries of 
the sun were often confounded with 
those of Lacehus. On these vases, 
therefore, and to such intents were 
painted natal feasts, and the toga 
preteata, relative to the first stage of 
fife, marriages, gymnastic exer- 
cises, hunting, wars, triumphs, spec- 
tacle, inidiations, Bacchanalian sa- 
erifices, and other scenes pertaining 
to youth and manhood: finally, in- 
struction given to youth, sorrow, 
death, funerals, expiation, Xe. give 
us a melancholy presentiment of our 
latter days. ‘To express all this, al- 
legory was frequently employed ; for 
example, the labours and deeds of 
tlercujes and Theseus exhorted the 
young men to open themselves a 
road to glory by despising idleness 
and pleasure. The contest of drink- 
ing between Bacchus and Hercules, 
in which the latter is overcome, 
points out that strength falls before 
wine, and therefore we must be 
vuarded against drunkenness. With 
the same intentions the Duke d’Ur- 
hino caused to be painted the deeds 
of Sacred History on his utensils. 
The worship of Bacchus being thus 
applied to the stages of life, it is no 
wonder that the vases were painted 
in this manner, and not only were 
made use of in his religious cere- 
monies, but, when their ornaments 
and elegance gave them a splendid 
appearance, that they should be pre- 
sented as rewards and adorn the 
palaces of princes and nobles, as our 
porcelain and alabaster do at pre- 
sent. 

To the conquerors in the Baccha- 
nalian games, no doubt, were given 
vases with paintings on them, re- 
lating to such contests: when pre- 
sented as marriage gifts they were 
adorned in a suitable style, &c. &e. 
Qn a vase in the possession of Sig. 
Santangeli, of Naples, is seen a 
nuptial ceremony, in a room fur- 
nished with several utensils, among 
which is observable a vase adorned 
with a similar subject. Perhaps the 
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vases used in nuptial feasts had ap. 
other intention, that as they ought 
carefully to be preserved, so young 
men and women should bear to the 
marriage their bodies pure and 
chaste ; and there are several proufs 
of the body being compared to a 
vase: Corpus quasi vas est, aut ali- 
quod antini receptaculum, Cic. Tuse. 
Vas suum possidere in santifica- 
tionem, St. Paul. Facto quod mani- 
Sesto mocchi haud ferme solent, refiro 
vasa salva, Plautus. Words meaning, 
that as the vases are to be preserved 
entire, so the body is to be kept in 
chastity. For some such reasons 
those painted with the rites of Bac- 
chus were placed in the graves, in 
which they are found of all sorts 
and qualities ; and the ancients were 
accustomed to pour libations on the 
sepulchres, as Cicero witnesses («/ 
legtbus, lib. 2.), which was pro- 
hibited by Solon, and afterwards by 
the xii tables, ne swmptuosa respersio 
Jiat, and Festus athirms that, in the 
xli tables, it is prohibited xe myrr- 
hata potio mortuo injiceretur. Sig. 
Fran. Cancellieri, in his learned il- 
lustration of Epitaffi delle SS mayr- 
tirt Simplicia ed Orsa, treats in a 
most learned manner of these liba- 
tions and feasts. In proportion to 
the wealth, rank, and nuwuber of 
the friends of the deceased they 
placed in the tomb, or left them 
after their libations, more or less or- 
namented vases. Some with = in- 
scriptions, such as mais KadAds, oF 
with emblems and allusions to differ- 
ent games, might be placed with 
the dead to illustrate his victories, 
or attest his honours or profession. 
Others with Bacchanalian ceremo- 
nies, initiations, Bacchanals, &c. 
might have relation to the different 
degrees in those rites, and were 
buried with the Bacchanalian im- 
plements of their possessor. 

The initiation into the mysteries 
of Bacchus gave hope of a better 
life; hence Cicero, neque soluin cum 
letitia vivendi rationem accepimus, 
sed etiam cum spe meliori moriendi. 
(De legibus, lib. 11.24.) Libations of 
wine and precious liquors, poured 
on the heed body, augured a future 
and happier life; and, as earnest of 
his hope, they buried with him the 
symbols of his initiation. The same 
subjects, and for the same reasons, 
are sculptured on sarcophagi and 


18232. ] Tuscan or 
cinerary urns, and allude to the 
state, profession, degree in’ the 
May steries, and the actions of the 
defunet. 

Now let us proceed to their an- 
tiguity, aid the leneth of time they 
were probably in use. The founda- 
fion of their vreat age rests on that 
of the sepulchres they are found in, 
which are hollowed out of the earth 
or rock, just large enough to con- 


tuin a human body: in some of 


which are found more than twenty 
of dillerent shapes, size, and co- 
lour. At Polignane, in Puglia, 
w sepulechre was opened in- the 
garden belonging to the Bishop's 
palace, and in it were found tweaty- 


four. Suetonius, in the Life of 


Cwsar, writes thus, (lib. i. ¢. SL.) 
Cumin Colonia Capua deducti lege 
Julia colont ad extruendas villas se- 
pulchra vetustisstma disjice reat : 
idgue co studiosius facerent quod 
aliguantulum vaseulorum operis an- 
tigui serutantes reperiebant, tabula 
enced te imonumento, in quo diceba- 
tur Capys conditor Capua sepultus, 
inventa est, conscripta literis ver- 
disque grecis. tt appears in this 
passage that he speaks of these 
vases, and if in Cvesar’s time they 
were called autiqui operis, to whata 
height must their antiquity now be 
carried! The fact of their being 
found in this place, and a tablet of 
bronze with a Greek inscription, 
favor the idea of their Grecian 
erigin. As a farther proof of what 
we have said, Strabo in lib. vill. 
writes, Coriathus, cum diu desertus 
jacnisset, tnstaurata est a divo Casare 
propte rloct opportunitate I, A888 CO 
in coloniam libertinis plurimis. Hie 
cum rudera cocpissent moliri, stinul- 
que sepulera effodissent testacea 
opera multa, atque etiam @nea in- 
venere, quorum admirati artificium, 
nullum sepulehrum non effoderunt, 
magnaque id genus rerum copia 
pottti, tsque magno divenditisRomam 
tmpleverunt necrocorinthits, id est, 

mortuis Corinthi. pg custom “a 
burying an graves, tele in the 
rock, is very ancie oie Nam et 
/Athents, (says Cicero, de legibus), 
jam ille mos a Cecrope, ut aiunt, per- 
mansit hoc Jus terra humandi; quam 
cum provunt injecerant, obductaque 
terraerat, frugibus obserebatur: and 
in the same book, at mihi quidem 
antiquissimum sepulturea genus id 
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Suisse videtur quo apud Xenophon- 


tem Cyrus utitur: redditur enim ter- 
re corpus codemque ritu regem nos- 
drum conditum accepimus, & ntemque 
Cornelian uxque ad memortam nos- 
train hae sepultura scimus esse usam, 
C. Marius sitas re hynias apud . Ani- 
ene disstpart, pussil Nylla vector, 

Pili iny is of opinion ‘that burning 
the dead was not a ve ry old custom 
of the Romans; when it began in 
Greece and Italy « ‘annot be exactly 
ascertained : : burning is mentioned 
by Hower, and it was resorted to 
during the plague at Athens, per- 
haps through the frequency of the 
deaths on these two ocecasions.— 
Among the Romans it was practised 
at the time of the institution of the 
xii tables, when it is said ix urbe ne 
sepelito, neve urito, 

As the progress of philosophical 
opinions became general the funeral 
rites were conducted in a more sim- 
ple manner, particularly when the 
nature of the soul was better under- 
stood. It is attributed by Plutarch 
to Pythagoras, that he commanded 
nothing but a branch of olive should 
be put into the grave; and thus 
Pliny says de ofunctos se multi fictilibus 
soliis condi maluere Pythagoreo modo 
tn myrtt et olew atque populinigra 


foliis. Solon about the same time 


prohibited libations to be made over 
dead bodies, and restrained the cere- 
mony and pomp of funerals. His 
mortuary laws were also adopted 
by the ‘Romans. It appears then 
that after Solon and Pythagoras i im 
Greece, and the laws of the xii tables 
in Rome, the advance of philosophy 
changed the manner of conducting 
burials; and by degrees the custom 
of burning was established, chiefly 
from the doctrine of the Stoics, who 
taught that every thing would end 
by combustion. 

When the costly libations were 
put a stop to, and the manner of 
burying was changed, vases could 
no longer be placed in the tomb, 
and this luxury ceased on the intro- 
duction of cinerary urns, which 
were sculptured; this might be 
about the fourth or fifth age of 
Rome. We conjecture the use of 
painted vases to have continued be- 
yond Olym. 83, and U. ro from 
the circumstance of a vase being 
dup up at Athens, ssinted with the 
frontispiece of the Parthenon, which 
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was sculptured about that time. 
The inferences that have been 
drawn, respecting the age and the 
progress of the arts, from the style of 
painting on these vases, the cos- 
tumes of the figures, and even from 
the shape of the letters, appear to 
us very uncertain; we will take for 
example the Agrigentine vase, which 
Lanzi refers to the first age of Rome. 
The form of the letters, says Sig. 
Boni in the words of Lanzi, is very 
ancient, nor are those of Simonides 
to be found amongst them; and the 
figures in profile declare it to be 
much anterior to his time : then he 
adds, ‘* On it are two inscriptions, 
one is Valides made this, which re- 
peated on the inside and outside, 
signifies that the artificer was pleased 
with his work.” Now the authority 
of Pliny fixes this expression to be- 
long to a much later period ;. he 
says, that among the statuaries, 
Policletus, who flourished Olym. 87, 
and amohg™ the painters, Apelles, 
in Olym. 62, introduced the custom 
of adding to their works the word 
Jfaciebat, and afterwards the prin- 
cipal artists did the same, tanquam 
inchoata semper arte atque imperfecta, 
ut contra judiciorum varietates su- 
peresset artifici regressus ad veniam, 
veluti emendaturo quidquid desidera- 
retur si non esset interceptus. From 
which he gives us to understand, 
that they put this mark on their 
works either through modesty or 
caution. According to Lanzi, then, 
this painter Talides, gave the ex- 
ample to Policletus and Apelles 
more than two centuries before the 
time when the want of improvement 
was confessed ; and this not through 
modesty but from complacence to 
himself. It appears very clear to 
us, that this miserable vase-maker, 
although conscious of his inability, 
yet wished to emulate the great 
masters in his inscription at least, 
as inferior artists have their ciphers 
and marks in imitation of the great 
masters. The execution of this de- 
sign is more conformable to the in- 
fancy than the youth of the arts, 
and the want of the letters of Si- 
monides cannot be considered as 
material ; for who can be ignorant 
that in every age there exist some 
rude and barbarous artists, who, 
without genius or study, foolishly 
endeavour to execute what can 
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scarcely be termed designs, but ra- 
ther caricatures, with which they 
please those equally rude and. ig- 
norant as themselves? May it not 
follow, then, that when the arts rose 
to a higher state of pefection, what- 
ever motive might have induced 
them, they continued in some of 
their works the ancient style, be- 
cause, in that manner men were ac- 
customed to worship the images of 
their gods, sculptured or painted ? 
Thus, writing was not equally well 
preserved by all men in every na- 
tion; and although Simonides did 
not invent his alphabet till the 
fourth age of Rome, it is impossible 
from this to affirm, that a monument 
on which his letters are not, mus¢ 
be anterior to him; it might have 
been erected in the preceding age, 
or long after the times in which he 
lived, as this manner of writing 
could not have taken place suddenly 
in every part of the world, and 
those trivial artists are particularly 
fond of copying whatever has been 
in use, or what they have learned 
from tradition. Should the style of 
painting, and the characters on this 
vase, be allowed to be very ancient, 
it does not necessarily follow that 
the vase and the artist belong to 
the same age as the style. From 
this it appears to us that the use of 
painted vases, for whatever purpose, 
was continued at least to the fifth 
age of Rome. 

As the custom of burning the 
dead prevailed, small urns were used 
to deposit the ashes in, and the 
luxury of the vases was absorbed in 
that of the urns, which were em- 
bellished with sculptured ornaments 
of every sort, and were composed of 
baked clay, earth, marble, alabaster, 
stone, or whatever the country most 
abounded in; and after the intro- 
duction of riches, of bronze, and 
other precious materials, the com- 
mon people alone still continued to 
use pots and vases of baked clay, 
especially those living among the 
vines, who joined the rites of Bac- 
chus to the tuneral ceremonies ; and 
thus, in later times, they still en- 
closed in the graves small vases 
which were made use of in the 
simple traditionary rites of that 
God, although libations had been 
discontinued, or, if not entirely so, 
they had dwindled into a mere cere- 
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monial form; whilst the Christians 
continued to place in the tomb of 
their martyrs, bottles, lamps, and 
other utensils, they altered only 
the emblem of the practice ; and 
though it was entirely a Pagan su- 
perstition, they did it from an habi- 
tual custom, without being able to 
give any other reason. | 

As it always happens that that 
which has fallen into disuse comes 
into fashion again, thus it was with 
these vessels after the time of An- 
gustus; this might have been 
through the earthen vases found at 
Capua and Corinth; and as the 
great desire for works in Corinthian 
brass caused speculators to counter- 
feit these labours, and as every one 
who gave himself airs of conse- 
quence must have either the true or 
the false, the very same thing pro- 
bably occurred to the vases of Capua 
and Corinth. They were sought for 
and ordered from those places that 
were most famous for making such 
vases. Cicero commissioned Atticus 
to procure him some from Rhosus 
in Cilicia. 

The art of painting ancient vases 
was not entirely lost in Greece, or 
Augustus endeavoured to rivive it, 
as the one said to have been found 
at Nicopolis proves. 

Quintus Coponius, condemned for 
raising a sedition, was charged with 
having presented an earthen am- 
phora, full of wine, to one who had 
given him a vote, according to 
Pliny, lib. xxxv. c.46, and in his 
time were celebrated the earthen 
vessels of Samos, Pergamus, Sagun- 
tum, Arretinum, Sarrentum, Reg- 
gium, Cume, and Matina. But 
the kind of which we are speaking 
was not made, only those in com- 
mon use, which is implied in the 
following words, major quoque pars 
hominum terrenis utitur vasis. One 
may judge of the expense attending 
even these, for Esop, the player, 
gave for one of baked clay a hun- 
dred sesterces ; and the Emperor 
Vitellius caused one to be made of 
an exorbitant price and size, so 
that they were obliged to construct 
a furnace in the open country to 
bake itin. (Plin. l.c.) Applying 
what has been said to the vase in 
question there is no doubt that it is 
(irecian, because it was found at 
Girgentum, and has on it Greek in- 
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scriptions; but the figures are of that 
ancient style which has been found 
on those of Campania. The design, 
the colours, and size of this vase, 
were accurately made in Naples by 
Christofer Wiesiolowski, an amateur 
and collector of antiquities, residing 
at Warsaw, from the original, which 
Count Walincki, a Pole, obtained 
with thirty others from Prince Pe- 
tropersia, a Sicilian. They were 
all carried to Warsaw, and offered 
for sale to Stanislaus Augustus, 
King of Poland, but he not paying 
much attention to them, part were 
sent to Petersburgh, and sold to 
Prince Bedborodko, and at his death 
were dispersed into several hands, 
One, they say, is in the possession of 
Baron Morenheim, Secretary to the 
Grand Duke Constantine, The shape 
of it is like a crater, which was de- 
stined to hold a large quantity of 
wine, from whence they served it 
round at table in small cups; as 


Virgil 


Crateres magnos statuunt et vina co- 
ronant, 


A bearded combatant crowned 
with ivy, along thyrsus in his right 
hand, in his left, from which arm 
hangs suspended a panther’s or 
tiger’s skin, a branch putting aside 
the lance of his bearded antagonist ; 
who is overcome by him, and in the 
act of falling sustains himself on 
one knee, and rests on his shield, 
whilst he endeavours to retain his 
lance with his right hand, and not 
to yield to his conqueror. The 
thyrsus and tiger’s skin point out 
to us Bacchus, or at least a Bac- 
chanalian; and we certainly ought 
to consider this as some exploit of 
Bacchus, and, perhaps, the follow- 
ing :—Bacchus, returning from the 
Indies, finds his preceptor, Nisus, 
unwilling to restore to him the 
kingdom of Thebes, which had been 
entrusted to his care by that hero; 
and Eginus relates, that a certain 
respect deters Bacchus from using 
force ; and, waiting till the Triete- 
ridian games, he disguised his 
soldiers as Bacchanalian women, 
and arrested him in the middle of 
the feast. This picture will not il- 
lustrate this passage of Eginus, un- 
less we suppose Nisus to be arrested 
by Bacchus himself, or one of his 
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men; the man clothed with a vest 
applies to the Indian Bacchus, as 
do his sandals; the conquered seems 
a Theban. The subject may be the 
defeat of Lycurgus, King of Thrace, 
by Bacchus; the branch in his left 
hand is, perhaps, that of the palm, 
which is an Indian tree, or the herba 
victorialis, given in the Palwestrum 
by the conquered to the victor, with 
the expression herbam do, whence 
the palm represented victory; this 
custom was brought from Greece 
into Rome, U. C. 461. It is very 
possible to be allegorical, shewing 
that Bacchus vanquishes every one 
who gives himself up to excesses, 
which is represented by the figures 
of lions tearing to pieces goats, or 
other animals, often sculptured on 
sarcophagi; also Love, as a boy 
riding on lions, tigers, and dolphins, 
is figured on sepulchral monuments. 
And on the Tuscan urns, a naked 
soldier with a species of plough 
(called by. Pausanius Echetclus) 
overthrows two armed soldiers ; de- 
noting the triumphs of strength and 
time, and many other representa- 
tions of the same sort. The word 
kalos repeated, shews that this vase 
was destined to be a reward in the 
games of Bacchus, perhaps for 
tragedy. We will add another con- 
jecture to what has been said above, 
that the word kalos might have been 
an exclamation of praise or en- 
couragement as pulchré, bené, &c. 
which was Snail on vases des- 
tined to be the reward of victory, and 
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also on those which represented 
some deed, in which the possessor 
distinguished himself, and were al 
legorical, and not given or intended 
as a reward. The beards which 
both the men have is a mark of 
great antiquity, particularly as the 
vase came ‘from Sicily, where the 
use of shaving began very early; 
from whence the first barbers came 
to Rome; unless, indeed, the painter 
represented the manners and cere- 
monies of a time greatly anterior to 
his own, which, we are of opinion, 
has been often done on the Tuscan 
vases and urns. On the other side is 
drawn a bearded man, with long 
and loose hair, on his head a helmet 
of tiger’s skin, with long ears, as 
Silenus is represented, and covered 
to his middle with a sort of striped 
waistcoat, the rest of his body is 
naked. In his hands he holds to- 
wards the ground an altar, evidently 
dedicated to Bacchus from the two 
stars. Opposite him is a priestess of 
Bacchus, pouring wine into a cup 
to make a libation; and between 
them are two amphora, a probable 
offering from him who gave the 
libation. 

After games or victories the an- 
cients were accustomed to make li- 
bations—ludi, Jlibationes epulaque 
ludorum, Cic. de Harusp. responsu, 
Bacchus instituted this custom, in 
honour of Jupiter, after his return 
from the conquest of India, in me- 
mory of which libations were used 
in the rites of Bacchus. 

SEBASTIAN CIAMPI. 
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Dear to the heart in sorrow’s hour, 
’Midst pride’s neglect and fortune’s lower, 
When cares and woe the bosom rend, 
Dear is the soothing, faithful friend. 

Not those whose proffers teem with guile, 
Or wait the world’s approving smile ; 

Not those whose > ms arts intend 


To blast the sacr 


name of friend, 


But those who own a kindred mind, 
Just, liberal, candid, true, and kind, 
Who prudence, feeling, interest blend, 
And prove in word and deed a friend. 
Such may be worn within the heart, 
Share in our joys, bid grief depart, 
On such undoubting, safe depend, 


Acknowledge, love, and claim as friend. 


eal 
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Mr. Eprror, 

I send you the following poeti- 
cal effusion of the last century for 
your use, under the idea that it will 
prove a valuable acquisition to the 
cluster of attractions in your publica- 
tion. It was copied from an ancient 
manuse ript, somewhat multilated by 
the hand of time, and unaccompanied 
by the name of the author, or the 
date of its composition. It does not 
appear to have ever been given to 
the world in a printed form, being 
probably too keen and caustic for 
the temper of the times in which it 
was written. Its personality and as- 
perity will now have disappeared, 
without impairing or blunting the 
pungency of the satire conveyed in 
it. The point couched in the ex- 
pressions 1s the peculiar merit of the 
poem, and is far beyond the talents 
of men of ordinary mould; and this 


energy is well borne out by the 
strength and harmony of the verse. 
To political characters, and to men 
of education interested in the his- 
tory of those days, it must possess 
unusual charms, as it may os ‘on- 
sidered the voice of a large part of 
the then population, and indicates 

the sentiments of one who, if less 
than a nobleman, was yet at least 
ennobled in the endowments of 
mind, The original manuseript was 
in the possession of an ancient and 
illustrious family, only reduced from 
their pristine splendour by the in- 
creased number of the descendants, 
and the consequent distribution of 
the property. 

I have preserved the various el- 
lipsis in the state in which they pre- 
sent themselves in the original; and 
have only made some slight altera- 
tions in the orthography. 

L. H.W. 


THE STATE DUNCES. 


Inscribed to Mr. Pope 





i from my soul sincerely hate 
Both —— and M——rs of State. 
oman Swit. 


WHiLe cringing crowds at faithless levees wait, 
Kond to be fools of fame, or slaves of state; 
And others, studious to increase their store, 
Plough the rough ecean for Peruvian ore ; 
How blest thy fate whom calmer hours attend, 
Peace thy companion, fame thy faithful friend. 
While in thy Twick’nham bowers, devoid of care, 
You feast the fancy, and enchant the fair ; 
Thames gently rolls her* silver tide along, 
And the charm’d Naiads listen to thy song. 
Here peaceful pass the gentle hours awa 

While tuneful science measures out the aon ; 
Here, happy bard, as various fancies lead, 
You paint the blooming maid or flow’ry mead, 
Sound the rough clamour of tumultuous war, 
Or sing the ravish’d tendrils + of the fair; 





* So in the manuscript, but I should presume it to have been an crror, in the 
copying, for his. 

+ This is the language of the manuscript, which I should otherwise have sup- 
posed to have usurped the place of Tresses. The illusion is doubtless to the 
Rape of the Lock. 

Eur. Mag, June, 1825. 
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Now melting move the tender tear to flow, 

And wake our sighs with Eloisa’s woe. 

But chief to dullness ever foe decreed, 

The apes of science with thy satire bleed : 
P—rs, poets, panders, mingle in thy throng, 
Smart with thy touch, and tremble at thy song. 


Yet vain, O Pope, is all thy sharpest rage, 
Still starv’ling Dunces persecute the age ; 
Faithful to folly, or enrag’d with spite, 

Still tasteless Timons build, and Tibbalds write: 
Still Welstead tunes his beer-inspired lays, 

And Ralph in metre howls forth Stanhope’s praise,— 
Ah! hapless victim to the poet’s flame, 

While his eulogiums crucify thy fame. 

Shall embryo wits thy studious hours engage, 
Live in thy labours, and profane thy page, 
While virtue, ever lov’d, demands thy lays, 

And claims the tuneful tribute of thy praise ? 
Can Pope be silent, and not grateful lend 

One strain to sing the patriot and the friend, 
Who, nobly anxious in his country’s cause, 
Maintains her honours, and defends her laws? 
Could I, my bard, but equal numbers raise, 
Then would I sing,—for Oh, I burst to praise. 
Sing how a Pulteney charms the list’ning throng, 
While senates hang enraptur’d on his tongue ; 
With Tully’s fire how each oration glows, 

In Tully’s music how each period flows ; 
Instruct each babe to lisp the patriot’s name, 
Who in each bosom breathes a Roman flame. 


DE a at UT ae ie 


So when the genius of the Roman age 
Stem’d the strong torrent of tyrannic rage, 
In freedom’s cause each glowing breast he warm’d, 
And, like a Pulteney, then a Brutus charm ‘d. 
How blest while we a British Brutus see, 
And all the Roman stands confest in thee! 
Equal thy worth, but * equal were thy doom 
To save Britannia as he rescu’d Rome: 
He from a Tarquin snatch’d the destin’d prey, 
Britannia still laments a W——’s + sway. 





Arise, my tuneful bard, nor thus in vain 
Let thy Britannia, whom thou lov’st, complain. 
If thou in mournful lays relate her woe, 

Each heart shall bleed, each eye with pity flow. 
If to revenge you swell the sounding strain, 
Revenge and fury fire each British swain. 
Obsequious to thy verse each breast shall move, 
Or burn with rage, or soften into love. 

O let Britannia be her poet’s care, 

And lash the spoiler while you save the fair. 
Lo! where he stands amidst the servile crew, 
Nor blushes stain his cheek with crimson hue, 


* This is an expression used in the optative sense. As though he should 
say, “O, that thy fate were but equal,” to effect the desired object. 

+ This savours of the prevailing spirit of dislike to the measures of the 
then mivister, Sir Robert Walpole. 
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While due corruption all around he spreads, 
And every ductile conscience captive leads. 
Brib’d by bis boons, behold the venal band 
Worship the idol they could once command. 
So Britain’s now, as Judah’s sons before, 
First raise a golden calf, and then adore. 


Let dull Parnassian sons of rhyme no more 


Provoke thy satire and employ thy power: 
New objects rise to share an equal fate, 
The big, rich, et og Dunces of the State. 


Shall Ralph, Cooke, Welstead, then engross thy rage, 
» Y¥——, or G 


While Courts afford a H 





Dullness no more roosts only near the sky,} 
But Senates, Drawing-rooms, with Garrets vie ; 
Plump P—rs and breadless bards alike are dull, 
St. James’s and Rag-fair club fool for fool.t 


Amidst the mighty Dull behold how great 
An Appius swells the Tibbald of the state ; 


Long had he strove to spread his lawless sway 


O’er Britain’s sons, and force them to obey, 


But, blasted all his blooming ho 
To vent his woe, and mourn his 


| 


ves, he flies 
ost Ex—se. 





Pensive he sat and sigh’d, while round him lay 
Loads of dull lumber, all inspired by pay. 
Here puny pamphlets spun from Prelate’s brains, 


There the smooth jingle of Cook’s lighter strains : 
Here Walsingham’s soft lulling opiates spread, 


There gloomy Osborn’s quintessence of lead. 
With these the Statesman strove to ease his care, 
To sooth his sorrows and divert despair, 

But long his grief sleep’s gentle aid denies ; 
At length the slumb’rous Briton closed his eyes. 
Yet vain the healing balm of downy rest, 


‘To chase his woe or ease his labouring breast ; 
Now frightful forms rise hideous to his view, 
More, Stafford, Laud and all his headless crew: 


Daggers and halters boding terror breeds, 


And here a Dudley swings, there Villars § bleeds. 


Now Goddess Dullness, watchful o’er his fate, 
And ever anxious for her child of state, 
From couch of down slow rais’d her drowsy head, 
Forsook her slumbers, and to Appius sped. 


«“ Awake, my son, awake,”’ the Goddess cries, 
* . _ 
‘‘ Nor longer mourn thy darling lost Ex—se.”’ 
(Here the sad sound unseal’d the statesman’s eyes.) 


‘** Why slumbers thus my son, opprest with care, 


While Dullness rules, say, shall her sons despair ? 


©’er all I spread my universal sway, 
K—gs, Pr—tes, P--rs, and Rulers, all obey. 


* A Harvey, Younge, or Gage. 


+ A metaphorical allusion to the tenants of the Grub-street garrets, then oc- 


cupied entirely by hireling writers. 


{ Share the office of supplying fools ; one finds one fool, and the other 


another. 


§ This must mean Villiers, the unfortunate Duke of Buckingham. 
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Lo in the church my mighty power I shew, 

In pulpit preach, and slumber in the pew: 

The bench—the bar, alike my influence owns, 
Here prate my magpies, and there doze my drones. 
In the grave Dons how formal is my mien, 
Who rule the gallipots of Warwick-lane. 

At Court behold me strut in purple pride, 

At Hockley roar, and in Crane-court preside. 

But chief in thee my mighty pow’r js seen, 

Tis I inspire thy mind, and fill thy mien; 

On thee my child my duller blessings shed, 

And pour my opium o’er thy favourite head : 
Rais’d thee a ruler of Britannia’s fate, 

And led thee blund’ring to the helm of state.’’ 
Here bow’d the statesman low, and thus address’d :— 
‘** O Goddess, sole inspirer of my breast, 

To gall the British neck with gallic chain 

Long have I strove, but long have strove in vain; 
While Caleb, rebel to thy sacred power, 

Unveils those eyes which thou hadst curtain’d o’er 
Makes Britain’s sons my dark designs foresee, 
Blast all my schemes, and struggle to be free. 

O had my projects met a milder fate, 

How had I reigned a Bashaw of the state : 

How o’er Britannia spread m’ imperial sway, 
How taught each free-born Briton to obey. 

No smiling freedom then had cheer’d her swains, 
But Asia’s desarts vi’d with Albion’s plains : 
Turks, Vandals,—Britain, then compared with thee, 
Had hugged their chains, and joy’d that they were free ; 
While wand’ring nations all around had seen 

Me rise a Great Mogul, or Mazarin. 

Then had J taught Britannia to adore, 

Then led her captive to my lawless power. 
Methinks I view her now no more appear 

First in the train, and fairest midst the fair ; 
Joyless I see the lovely mourner lie, 

Nor glow her cheek, nor sparkle now her eye : 
Faded each grace, no smiling feature warm, 

Torn all her tresses, blighted every charm ; 

Nor teeming plenty now each valley crowns, 
Slaves are her sons, and tradeless all her towns; 
For this, behold yon peaceful army fed, 

For this on senates see my bounty shed ; 

For this what wonders, Goddess, have I wrought, 
How bully’d, begg’d, how treated, and how fought ; 
What wand’ring maze of error blunder’d through, 
And how repair’d old blunders still by new. 
Hence the long train of never-ending jars, 

Of warlike peaces, and of peaceful wars, 

Each mystic treaty of the mighty store, 

Which to explain demands ten treaties more ; 
Hence scare-crow navies, floating raree-shows, 
And hence Iberia’s pride, and Britain’s woes. 
These wond’rous works, O Goddess, have I done, 
Works ever worthy Dul!ness’ fav'rite son. 

Lo! on thy sons alone my favours shower, 

None share my bounty that disdain thy power. 
Yon feathers, ribbons, titles light as air, 

Behold thy choicest children only share ; 

Each views the pageant with admiring eyes, 
And fondly grasps the visionary prize ; 
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Now proudly spreads his leading-string of state, 
And thinks to be a wretch is to be great! 


** But turn, O Goddess, tarn thine eyes, and view 
The darling leaders of thy gloomy crew. 
Full open- -mouth’d N e* there behold, 
Aping a T lly, swell into a scol l; 
(irievous to mortal ear: as at the place 
Where loud-tongu’d virgins vend the scaly race, 
Harsh peals of vocal thunder fill the skies, 
And stunning sounds in hideous discord rise ; 
So when he tries the wond’rous power of noise, 
Each hapless ear’s a victim to his voice. 
How blest, O Chise Iden, whose art can mend, 
Those ears N—— e was ordain’d to rend. 

















* See H n+ secure in silence sit, 
No empty words betray his want of wit: 
If sense in hiding folly is express ‘d, 
OQ H————-n, thy wisdom stands confess’«! 


** To Dullness’ sacred cause for ever true, 
Thy darling Caledonian, Goddess, view ; 
The pride and glory of thy Scotia’s pl Lins, 
And faithful leader of her venal swains. 
Loaded he moves beneath a servile weight, 
The dull laborious pack-horse of the state ; 
Drudges through tracks of infamy for pay, 
And hacknies out his conscience by the day. 
Yonder behold the busy peerless peer 
With aspect meagre and important air, 

His form how gothic, and his looks how sage, 
He seems the living Plato of the age. 

Blest form in which alone thy merit’s seen, 
Since all thy wisdom centres in thy mien! 














Here E xandA le § (for senates fit) 
And W— by || the wise, in council sit. 
Here looby G——— ——n,{] G —m** ever dull, 


By birth a senator, by fate a f—1. 


‘** While these, Britannia, watchful o’er thy state, 
Maintain thine honours, and direct thy fate, 
How shall admiring nations round adore, 
Behold thy greatness, tremble at thy power! 
How Shebas come, invited by thy fame, 
Revere thy wisdom and extol thy name! 


“ Lo! to yon benchtt now, Goddess, turn thine eyes, 
And view thy sons in solemn dullness rise. 
All doating, wrinkled, grave and gloomy, see 
Each form confess thy dull divinity. 
True to thy cause, behold each trencher’d sage 
Increas’d in folly, as advane’d in age. 
Here Ch——r, tt learn’d in mystic prophesy, 
Confuting Collins, wakes each prophet lie. 








* Newcastle. + Harrington. { Doubtless the first Marquis of Bute. 
§ Essex and Argyle. || Willoughby. q Grafton. ** Grantham, 
+t The Bench of Bishops. t{ Chester. 
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* Poor Woolston boldly Smallbrook there assailed, 
Jails sure convine’d him tho’ the prelate fail’d. 


‘“* But chief Pastorius, ever grave and dull, 
Devoid of sense, of zeal dite full, 

Retails his squibs of science o’er the town, 

While charges, pastorals, through each. street resound : 
These teach a heav’nly Jesus to obey, 

While those maintain an earthly Appius’ sway, 

Thy gospel truth, Pastorius, cross’d we see,} 

While God and Mammon’s serv’d at once by thee! 


** Who would not run, speak, vote, or conscience pawn, 
To lord it o’er a see, and swell in lawn? 
If arts like these, O! S———k, t honours claim, 
Than thee none merits more the Prelate’s name. 
Wond’ring, behold him faithful to his fee, 
Prove Parliament dependent to be free, 
In senates blunder, Rocce. and dispute, 
For ever reas’ning, never to confute. 
Since courts for this their fated gifts decree, 
Say, what is reputation to a see? 


“ Lo! o’er yon flood H——e § casts his low’ring eyes, 

.And wishful sees the reverend turrets rise. 

While Lambeth opens to thy longing view, 

Hapless! the mitre ne’er can bind thy brow; 

Though courts should deign the gift, how wond’rous hard, 
By thy own doctrines still to be debarr’d ; 

For if from change} such mighty evil springs, 
Translations sure, 0 ! H——e, are sinful things. 


‘** These rulers see, and nameless numbers more, 
QO, Goddess, of thy train the choicest store; 
Who ignorance in gravity entrench, 
And grace alike the pulpit and the bench. 


“Full plac’d and pension’d see H—r—o stands 
Begrim’d his face, unpurify’d his hands. 
To decency he scorns all nice pretence, 
And reigns firm foe to cleanliness and sense. 
How did H—r—o Britain’s cause advance, 
How shine the sloven and buffoon of France! 
In senates now how scold, how rave, how roar, 
Of treaties run the tedious train-trow ** o’er; 
How blunder out whate’er should be conceal’d, 
And how keep secret what should be reveal’d! 
True child of Dulness! see him, Goddess, claim 
Power next myself, as next in birth and fame. 


* The transcriber is not quite sure whether he is correct in his reading of 
this line, but he conceives the present form of words is fully adequate to satisfy 
the same. 

+ A Prelate noted for writing spiritural pastorals and temporal charges; in 
the one he endeavours to serve the cause of christianity; in the other, the 
mammon of a ministry. M.S. 

t herlock. § Hare. 

|| A noted sermon preached on the 30th of January on this text, “ Woe be 
unto them that are given to changes, &c.” M.S. 

@ Horatio, meaning Horatio Walpole, afterwards Lord Orford. 

** This is apparently the word in the manuscript. I presume it means the 
catalogue, 
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*« Silence! ye senates, while enribbon’d Y—e, * 


Pours forth melodious nothings from his tongue; 
How sweet the accents play around the ear, 
Form'd of smooth periods, and of well-tun’d air! 
Leave, gentle Y—e, the senate’s dry debate, 

Nor labour ‘midst the labyrinths of state; 

Suit thy soft genius to more tender themes, 

And sing of cooling shades and purling streams ; 
With modern sing-song murder ancient plays, 
Or warble in sweet ode a Brunswick’s praise ; 

So shall thy strains in purer dullness sg 

And laurels wither on a Cibber’s} brow. 
Say, can the statesman wield the poet’s quill, 
And qnit the senate for Parnassus’ hill ? 
Since there no venal vote a pension shares, 
Nor wants Apollo Lords Commissioners ? 


‘* There W—n and P—,'t Goddess, view, 
Firm in thy cause, and to thy Appius true. 
Lo! from their labours what reward betides, 
One pays my army, one my navy guides. 


** To dance, dress, sing, and serenade the fair, 
Conduct a finger, or reclaim a hair ; 
O'er baleful tea with females taught to blame, 
And spread a slander o’er each virgin’s fame ; 
Form’'d for these softer arts, shall H—y § strain 
With stubborn politics his tender brain ? 
For ministers laborious pamphlets write, 
In senates prattle, and with patriots fight! 
Thy fond ambition, pretty youth, give o’er, 
Preside at balls, old fashions lost restore. 
So shall each toilet in thy cause engage, 
And H—y shine a P—re || of the age. 


“ Behold a star emblazon C—n’s coat, 
Not that the knight has merit but a vote. 


And here, O Goddess, numerous Wrongheads trace, 


Lur’d by a pension, ribbon, or a place. 


“* To murder science, and my cause defend, 
Now shoals of Grub-street garreteers descend ; 
From schools and desks the writing insects craw], 
Unload their Dulness, and for Appius bawl. 


“ Lo! to thy darling Osborne turn thine eyes, 
See him o’er politics superior rise, 
While Caleb eels the venom of his quill, 
And wond’ring ministers reward his skill. 
Unlearn’d in logic, yet he writes by rule, 
And proves himself in syllogism — f—l. 
Now flies, obedient, war with sense to wage, 
And drags the idea throngh the painful page. 


Dnread, unanswer’d, still he writes again, 


Still spins th’ endless cobweb of his brain; _ 
Charm'd with each line, reviewing wKat he writ, 
Blesses his stars, and wonders at his wit. 





* Younge. + The Poet Laurcat. } Winington and Pelham. 
§ Harvey. |] Portmore. 
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Upon the Scotaks. 








“Nor less, O Walsingham, thy worth appears, 
Alike in merit, though unlike in years. 
I}l-fated youth, what stars malignant shed 
Their baneful influence o’er thy brainless head, 
Doom’d to be ever writing, never read ? 

For bread, to libel liberty and sense, 

And damn thy patron weekly with defence ? 
Drench’d in the sable flood, O, hadst thou still 
()’er skins of parchment drove thy vegal quill ; 
At Temple ale-house told an idle tale, 

And pawn’d thy credit for a mug of ale. 
Unknown to Appius then had been thy name, 
Unlaced thy coat, unsacrific’d his fame; 

Nor vast unvended reams would Peel deplore, 
As victims destin’d to the common-shore. 


<* Dunce to Dunce in endless numbers breed, 
So to Concanen see a Ralph succeed ; 
A tiny witling of these writing days, 
Full-fam’d for tuneless rhimes and short-lived plays. 
Write on, my luckless bard, still unasham’d, 
Tho’ burnt thy journals, and thy dramas damn’d ; 
"Tis bread inspires thy politics and lays, 
Not thirst of Immortality or praise. 


** These, Goddess, view the choicest of the train, 
While yet unnumber’d Dunces still remain ; 
Deans, critics, lawyers, bards, a motley crew, 
To Dullness faithful, as to Appius true.” 


‘* Enough,” the Goddess cries, ‘“ enough I’ve seen, 
While these support secure m8 son shall reign ; 
e 


Still shall thou blund’ring ru 


Britannia’s fate, 


Still Grub-street hail thee Minister of State?” 





UPON THE SCOTAKS. 


Amoncst the people who inhabit 
Hungary the Scotaks must be in- 
cluded, of whom geographers have 
till now made but little mention. 
The Scotaks live in- seventy-five vil- 
lages, in the district of Zemplin. 
They are of Sclavonic origin, and 
appear to be between the slaves, the 
Ruceniaks and the Polish; but dif- 
fering from them in their dialect, 
manners and customs. The men 
and women have almost all white 
hair, it is very rare that an indivi- 
dual with black hair is seen. They 
generally live together in a patri- 
archal-manner. The father gives 
the management of his house to one 
of his sons whom he thinks most 
capable of that office, and the others 
respect his orders, even though he 
be the youngest in the family. Their 
principal employment is keeping 
sheep. They buy them every year 





in Transylvania and Moldavia; feed 
them during summer, and in the 
autumn sell them at the market of 
Hannussalva, or in Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, or Silicia. Many of them are 
waggoners, and carry wine and lea- 
ther to Poland, Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. A full-grown man very 
seldom gets on horseback to drive a 
carriage ; this is confidedto the boys 
in order not to overload the horses; 
white- headed children who are 
scarcely taller than‘the sill of the 
saddle, are capable of managing 
with great dexterity six or eight 
horses. In these teams there 1s 
always a white horse, that the driver 
may see him better inthe dark. The 
Scotaks very seldom unite them- 
selves with other people or tribes; 
they preserve their own language 
and take care not to introdtce for- 
eign idioms. 
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FALSE OR TRUE; OR, THE JOURNEY TO LONDON. 
(An original Tale by Mas. Opteg.) 


“ We tt then, Ellen, all is settled,” 
said Sir George Mortimer to his 
niece and ward; “ and you are re- 
solved to go to London by the mail 
from W next Monday.” 

** Yes, dear uncle, it is the quick- 
est conveyance ; andas I amonly to 
stay a month I shall like to lose as 
little time as I can in travelling.” 

“Oh! certainly; to lose twelve 
hours of such delight as awaits you, 
Ellen, would be shocking indeed !” 

* Oh! but it‘is not only that, it 
will be less trouble, and less expense 
you know ; and I shall want all my 
money for London ; and as my aunt 
lets her maid go with me, and Mr. 
Betson, the attorney, will take care 
of me, I do not see why I should not 
go by the mail.” 

* Nor I neither, my dear; but, 
Ellen, I suppose you have written 
to desire your cousin Charles Man- 
deville to meet you at the inn ?” 

‘“* No, indeed, I have not,” Ellen 
replied, deeply blushing, * for | wish 
to surprize him; besides, I should 
not like to take the poor youth out 
of his bed so early in a cold May.” 

‘* A great hardship, indeed, to 
force a healthy young man of one 
and twenty out of his bed ina spring 
morning, at five or six o’clock.”’ 

“Oh! but if I should give him 
cold! you know he often has a bad 
cough.” 

* Poor delicate creature! I am 
glad you have so much considera- 
tion for him.” 

‘‘ Nay, I am sure Charles is not 
delicate; he looks very manly, and 
has a fine healthy colour.” 

*« Then why should he not get up 
to meet you?” 

*“ Oh! but I wish to surprize 
him. I tell you he will be so sur- 
prized, and so delighted !” 

“ Nodoubt; well, well, silly girl! 
have your own way.” And Ellen 
having sent for places in the W—— 
mail, ran to talk to her aunt and 
cousins on the only — upper- 
most in her young and confiding 
heart; namely, the joy of a first 
visit to the metropolis, and of the 
delight which her unexpected pre- 
sence there would occasion her dear, 

Eur, Mag. June, 1823. 





dear Charles: for Ellen, though 
she had a fine understanding, had a 
heart even too fond and too confid- 
ing, and she was only eighteen. 
Charles Mandeville, who, at the age 
of five and twenty, was to come into 
ossession of a handsome fortune, 
brad finished his classical studies 
under the tuition of a country 
clergyman in the village where 
Sir George Mortimer resided, and 
thence had had an intimate and fre- 
uent intercourse with Sir George's 
family, which had ended in a tender 
attachment between him and his 
cousin Ellen. Mortimer, whose mo- 
ther was his father’s sister. Not 
that any thing like an engagement 
existed between them; that Sir 
George had positively forbidden. 
He had represented to them that 
they were as yet too young to know 
their own minds; and that, as Mr. 
Mandeville could not marry till he 
was of age, it would be better to 
prove the strength and reality of 
their attachment by absence, and by 
mixing with the world. The young 
lovers would have talked of eternal 
constancy, and declared their hearts 
were unalterably fixed on each other 
if he would have allowed them to do 
so; but he forbade it, assuring them 
that their rhapsodies would ,not 
carry conviction to his mind, as he 
had known many a passion, which 
the retirement of a village had 
created, vanish away in the va- 
ried intercourse and pleasures of 
busy life. And very soon was ab- 
sence the great test of affection to 
prove that of Charles Mandeville, 
for his guardian wrote to tell him 
it was time for him to enter him- 
self at Lincoln’s-inn. As Man- 
deville’s father had been a strict 
dissenter he had forbidden his son 
to be educated at College; there- 
fore instead of going to Cambridge 
he received the private tuition 
which I have mentioned, and was 
then to commence his legal studies, 
as intellectual pursuit of some 
sort was wisely deemed necessary 
for him during the years that were 
yet to come of his long minority. 

ut a young man, who knows that 
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at five and twenty he shall have a 
large fortune, is not likely from 
principle and the love of employ- 
ment to study very hard. The 
known expectations, the handsome 
person, prompt attentions, musical 
powers, and pleasing manners of 
Charles Mandeville, soon gave him 
entrance into some gay and fashion- 
able circles in the metropolis; and 
at the end of six months after he 
left the village of R his letters 
to Ellen were neither so frequent 
nor so long as they had been, but 
they contained some tender words, 
such as “ dearest, beloved girl,’’ and 
soon; and Ellen tried to be satis- 
fied. Nay, she was satisfied; for 
how was it possible that Charles 
should have changed so soon, if at 
all; since her heart was unchanged, 
though she had had temptations to 
falsehood thrown in her way. 

Sir Henry Claremont, a young 
Baronet, eame to reside on a beauti- 
ful estate belonging to a friend of 
his, who was forced to live abroad on 
account of his health. This estate 
joined the Park-gate of Sir George 
Mortimer. Sir Henry on — 
a mother, whom he almost adored, 
felt himself unable to remain in his 
own house where every thing re- 
minded him of his loss, he there- 
fore hired the seat in question of its 
owner. But he declined visiting his 
neighbours, and had gained the title 
of the recluse, when he saw Ellen 
at church soon after she finally left 
school, and from that moment he 
was a recluse no longer; for as soon 
as Sir George found that the young 
Baronet sought, rather than avoide 
him, he invited him to his house; 
and a great deal of visiting inter- 
course took place, till, on the obvi- 
ous intimacy and attachment which 
ensued between Ellen and Charles, 
Sir Henry gradually ceased his vi- 
sits, and his love of solitude and 
home returned. But when Charles 
went to London, and when, on en- 
quiry, Sir Henry found that no en- 
gagement existed between him and 
his cousin he again became sociable, 
and at length after “a series of quiet 
attentions, not so pointed as toalarm 
or so vague as to be misunderstood,” 
he ventured to ask leave to address 
Miss Mortimer. But Ellen was firm 
in her refusal of his addresses; and 
Sir George could not help saying, 
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** Well, Ellen, I only hope that 
Charles may prove himself worthy 
of the sacrifice you are making for 
his sake.” * Sacrifice, my ‘dear 
uncle !”—“Yes; for is not Sir Henry 
Claremont every thing a father 
would desire in a husband for his 
daughter, or his daughter for her- 
self? , Is he not handsome, young, 
good, pious, studious. Before his 
rich neighbours knew him did not 
his poor ones bless him, Ellen ?”— 
**Oh yes, heis very good, and charm- 
ing I dare say, and if I did not love 
Charles, I—but I do love Charles, 
so I cannot have Sir Henry.” 

Sir George shook his head, sighed, 
and told Sir Henry he had nothing 
at present to hope. Sir Henry 
sighed also, but he contrived to 
remember the ‘at present” quali- 
fied the refusal from the lips of Sir 
George, and he resolved to hope on; 
in the mean while Eilen could not 
express a wish which was not im- 
mediately fulfilled : presents so deli- 
cately offered that they could not 
be refused, and attentions so well 
timed that they could not be dis- 
pensed with, proved the continua- 
tion of his love ; alove which, though 
silentin words, spoke in every glance 
of his intelligent eye, and seemed 
resolved to burn unchanged even in 
the midst of despair. There were 
times when Ellen herself thought it 
was a pity she could not reward 
such love as that of Sir Henry; but 
this was only when she had for a few 
days vainly expected a letter from 
Charles. Ifthe expected letter, when 
it came, contained its usual quantity 
of tender epithets, and one regret 
at being separated from her, then 
she forgot Sir Henry’s incessant 
assiduity ; she heard with calm ap- 
probation only of his benevolent 
exertions, and had no wish so near 
her heart as to see Charles again; 
no regret but that she did not re- 
ceive the long-promised invitation 
to London from her mother’s old 
friend, Mrs. Ainslie. At length this 

recious invitation arrived, and 

ttlen was requested to set off im- 
mediately, as at the end of the month 
her friend would be obliged to travel 
to the North. It was the sudden- 
ness of the summons which tempted 
Ellen to surprize Charles, as. she 
hoped, agreeably; and Sir George, 
who suspected that Charles’s attach- 
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ment had not resisted the destroying 
power of absence as well as her's 
had done, was willing that he should 
be taken by surprize, as he thought 
that, if Mtlen could see her favourite’s 
heart cif its guard, she inight find 
out that he had ceased to love her, 
and might thence derive power to 
conquer her own attachment. 

‘Phe parting hour with her rela- 
tions was, on Ellen’s side, one of 
tears quickly succeeded by smiles 
when she found herself really seated 
in the mail, and really on her jour- 
nev to London; that journey, at the 
end of which she was to see, though 
not alas! immediately, the face 
which haunted her dreams, and 
gave interest to her waking hours ; 
and to hear that voice whose part- 
ing accents still rung mourntully 
and melodiously in her ears. To 
Ellen the novelty of the present 
scene, and the expectation of the 
future, gavea feeling of intoxication 
which made her almost trouble- 
somel!y loquacious to her companion, 
Mr. Betson, for she could only con- 
verse concerning London, and ask 
incessant questions relative to the 
place of her destination. As they 
passed Sir HenryClaremont’s Park- 
gate, Ellen saw him leaning on it as 
if watching to catch a last look of 
her. She eagerly returned his bow of 
adieu, and kissed her hand kindly 
to him, but was soon again en- 
grossed in questioning her com- 
panion. As it grew dark, Mr. Bet- 
son’s answers were shorter and 
shorter; and, when night came on, 
his replies dwindled down toa plain 
“Yes,” and “No.” At last Ellen 
with dismay saw him, after a hearty 
yawn, put on his night-cap, and 
settle himself down in the corner. 
‘‘ Dear me, Sir!’ she exclaimed, * to 
be sure youare not going to sleep?” 
“Why not, Miss Mortimer ; I am 
not a young man, and I really ad- 
vise you to sleep yourself, for you 
will want all your spirits for the 
journey, and for ealen when you 
‘get there.’’ Ellen was disappointed, 
but she saw that sleep was so much 
dearer to Mr. Betson asa companion 
than she was, that she submitted in 
silence to the preference ; or rather 
she talked, as talk she must, to her 
aunt’s maid now, for the time being 
her own, and in projecting altera- 
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tions which she was to execute in 
her old things, or in thinking over 
what new things she was to pur- 
chase, she beguiled part of the long 
night, which still separated her from 
London and her love, but at dawn 
she had talked herself into weari- 
ness, and sleep was not far behind. 
When she awoke, the approach to 
London, through Piccadilly, was in 
sight, and Ellen was in an ecstacy 
ot admiration! Oh, the incessant 
questions with which she now as- 
sailed Mr. Betson. But the ques- 
tion nearest her heart was, “ Pray, 
Sir, where is Albany ? Because this 
is Piccadilly, you say, and Albany, 
I know, is near it.’’ But Mr. Bet- 
son had never heard of Albany, 
which Charles mentioned as a most 
fashionable ‘residence, ergo, Mr. 
Betson was a vulgar man, and 
knew nothing of ton and life. 

Ellen now began to regret that 
she had not written to request 
Charles to meet her, or rather to let 
him know she was to be seen 
at seven o’clock in the morning at 
the Golden Cross, Charing Cross. 
No doubt he would have been there, 
and then she should have seen him so 
much sooner. This consideration 
had led her into a deep reverie, when 
the mail turned into the Inn-yard at 
one of the entrances, and she 
found Mr. Ainslie’s carriage wait- 
ing for her. 

It is easy to imagine that Ellen’s 
ideas of London were considerably 
lowered as she turned her back on 
the West-end of the Town; and 
after going down the comparatively 
gloomy Strand, in which the cur- 
rent of human life had not yet be- 
gan its course, saw the carriage turn 
into the spacious but dark area of 
Serjeant’sinn ; and Charles lived in 
Albany,and that was near Piccadilly! 
But the warm affectionate greeting 
of her mother’s friends, the cheerful 
fire, the refreshing breakfast, and 
the evidences of kind hearts, of taste 
and of opulence, which surrounded 
her, suspended for a while even the 
remembrance of Charles and regret 
that he was so far off; and Ellen 
was so cheered, so alive, that she 
could not be prevailed upon by her 
kind hostess to go to bed for a few 
hours. “Oh, no—it is impossible! 
I should not sleep if I did;” then 
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blushing deeply, she said, that 
she must write a note. ‘ You will 
find whatever you want for that 
purpose in your own chamber.” 
** No—not unless you go with me 
thither,” she replied, blushing 
still more, ** for I want you to write 
what I shall dictate.” Mrs. Ainslie 
accordingly accompanied Ellen to 
her room, and there she learnt what 
she wished her to write, as follows: 

“If Mr. Mandeville will take 
the trouble to call at Mr. Ainslie’s, 
No. —, Serjeant’s Inn, some time 
to-day, he will learn some intelli- 
gence respecting his Cousin Ellen 
Mortimer.” 

“ But why,” said Mrs. Ainslie, 
“not tell him at once that you are 
here.”’” The treasured fancy of her 
heart, however, was indulged, and 
Mrs. Ainslie did as she desired her, 
then sent her own servant to Albany 
with the note. 

Mrs. Ainslie, in consequence of 
having been told in confidence by 
Sir George that he suspected 
Charles's heart of having played 
truant to Ellen, allowed the ex- 
pression “* sometime to-day” to re- 
main, and did not insist on chang- 
ing it for a particular hour, as she 
thought that Charles coming early 
or late, according to the suggestions 
of his own heart, would prove the 
state of that heart beyond a doubt 
to her eyes, thongh not, perhaps, 
to Ellen’s; therefore with some an- 
xious expectation, though not equal 
to that of her young guest, Mrs. 
Ainslie awaited the arrival of 
Charles. But hour succeeded to 
hour, and yet he did not come;— 
while Ellen’s cheek was now pale, 
now flushed, as disappointment or 
hope preponderated; yet it was in 
reality all disappointment, for if he 
had been interested in hearing aught 
concerning her he would have come 
directly. ‘ Surely,” said Ellen at 
last, no longer able to conceal her 
vexation. ‘Surely Charles is not 
in town?” ‘ You shall question 
my servant yourself,” said Mrs. 
Ainslie, and she rung for him, 
though she already knew what he 
would reply, which was, that he saw 
Mr. Mandeville’s servant, who told 
him he would give the note into his 
master’s hand immediately. Yet 
it was three o’clock, and he was not 
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at Serjeant’s Inn. ‘“ Well,” said 
Mrs. Ainslie, “I conclude, Ellen, 
you will not stay at home any longer 
in hopes of this truant’s arrival. 
My carriage is coming round, and 
I must take you to see something, 
as you are neither tired nor sleepy.” 
No,—Ellen was neither, but she 
was something much worse—-she 
was sick at heart. The bright pros- 
pect: that love and hope had _ pic- 
tured was blighted, and she wished 
already, earnestly wished, that she 
had never come to London. But the 
next moment she excused Charles’s 
delay thus:—* He could not sup- 
pose he was to see me, and perhaps 
he thought ita hoax. Yes—yes— 
I dare say he believed it a take-in, 
Oh! why was I so foolish as not 
to write to him myself. [ am sure 
he would have come then.” 

This interna] colloquy served to 
tranquillize her mind so completely 
that she ventured at length to re- 
peat it audibly to Mrs. Ainslie, but 
that lady coldly replied, ‘ this is a 
fresh argument, Ellen, for you to 
consent to go out, and | hope you 
will no longer refuse.”” However, 
she did refuse; it was far more de- 
lightful to her to stay within expect- 
ing, and looking for Charles Man- 
deville, even though he did not 
come, than to see all the wonders 
of London. Mrs. Ainslie, however, 
took her accustomed drive in the 
park, witha feeling of kind vexa- 
tion at her fond obstinacy, painfully 
subdued by pity for the apparent 
strength of an attachment, which 
was probably ill-requited. But she 
would not have left her had she not 
wished to ascertain the truth of 
what she suspected; namely, that 
Charles Mandeville, feeling no par- 
ticular eagerness or anxiety to know 
the intelligence concerning Ellen, 
had gone to Bond-street and St. 
James’s-street, or to some of his 
other daily haunts, and was proba- 
bly, as usual, finishing his morning 
in the drive; and there Mrs. Ains- 
lie saw him. For a moment she 
resolved to send her servant to say 
a lady wished to speak to him, then 
introduce herself, tell him who she 
was, and invite him to dinner; but 
she thought it was more for Ellen’s 
good to let events take the direction 
which Ellen had given them by hes 
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note, and she left the park almost 
as soon as her end in going was 
answered, and returned home with- 
out speaking to Mandeville. 

* Well,” said Ellen, mournfully, 
as soon as she saw her, “ he has not 
been here yet!” “ No, certainly not, 
for | met him several times in the 
Park on horseback.” ‘ Then you 
have seen him; and if I had gone 
with you I should have seen him 
too,” said Ellen, the long impri- 
soned tears trickling down her face, 
“but, Oh! how unkind it is in him 
not to call; but surely, surely, you 
told him.” “I only knew him per- 
sonally, my dear girl, and he i 
not know me when he sees me; nor 
could I be sure that you would not 
be displeased with me for depriving 
fou of your chance for surprizing 
him agreeably.” 

Spite of herself, Mrs. Ainslie’s 
voice drawled almost sarcastically 
when she uttered ‘* agreeably,” and 
Eilen, bursting again into tears, 
hurried to her own apartment. 

L will not attempt to describe the 
misery which Ellen's confiding, fond, 
and inexperienced heart underwent 
when she reached it, but I fear 
many of my readers, young and old, 
can imagine what it was from their 
own painful experience. 

Whether Mrs. Ainslie’s heart was 
experienced in the same way, I know 
not, but certain it is, that she al- 
lowed Ellen to indulge her feelings 
till the indulgence was probably 
become burthensome, before she 
knocked at her door. Oh! how te- 
nacious, how clinging, even to ahair 
for life, is hope, in a young, impas- 
sioned heart! Ellen thought that, 
perhaps, Charles Mandeville was 
now really come, and she eagerly 
opened the door to receive the wel- 
come tidings. ‘ Alas! No—he is 
not come,” said Mrs. Ainslie, an- 
swering the asking eye. — Ellen 
blushed, and turned away with her 
handkerchief to her face. 

“Come, come, my dear child! 
this must not be,” said her kind 
hostess; I want my Ellen Mortimer’s 
daughter to be seen to advantage ; 
and spite of what poets and no- 
vellists say, osiied eye-lids and 
a red nose, however they may prove 
sensibility, are no improvers of 
beauty, and I expect some smart 
young men to dinner.” 


Ellen did not reply; she recol- 
lected but that for her own obsti- 
nacy Charles might have been one 
of the smart young men. However, 
she felt ashamed of seeming to feel 
so much for one who appeared by 
his present conduct to feel so little 
for her, that she dried up her tears, 
washed her eyes with- rose-water, 
called herself an idiot, conversed 
with Mrs. Ainslie on indifferent sub- 
jects, dressed herself as becomingly 
as she could, for perhaps Charles 
might call in the evening, and went 
down to dinner looking very pretty, 
and, to those who had not seen her 
before, unaffectedly animated, but 
Mrs. Ainslie saw that her spirits 
were forced ; she also observed, with 
considerable pain, that every knock 
at the door made her start and 
change colour, and that she took 
little interest in aught that was going 
forward. Poor thing! thought she 
as she looked on her sweet and 
modest loveliness, and is thy fair 
morn so soon overcast? Is a blight 
to come so soon over thy beauties? 
Not if I can teach her to distinguish 
the false from the true. However, 
he might think the note a hoax. 

At length the long weary day 
ended, and even before the company 
departed, Ellen, on pretence of fa- 
tigue, obtained leave to retire to bed, 
where, from the journey of the pre- 
ceding night, she was able to sleep 
spite of her sorrows. Welcome, 
however, was the sight of the next 
morning, for surely Charles would 
call that day; and if he did not it 
would be evident that he thought 
the note was an imposition, and then 
she resolved to write to him her- 
self. 

The truth, the mortifying truth 
was, that Mandeville, though sur- 
prized at receiving such a note, re- 
solved to ride to Serjeant’s Inn 
during the course of the day, but in 
the busy idleness of his London life 
he utterly forgot to do so, as Ellen 
no longer reigned the mistress of 
every thought; and consequently the 
desire of hearing “ intelligence” of 
her was not, as it once would have 
been, one of the dearest wishes of 
his heart. But when he rose the 
next day, and saw the note lying on 
his table, he was rather ashamed of 
his negligence, and resolved to go 
to Serjeant’s Inn as soon as he 
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returned from breakfasting at the 
rooms of a fashionable friend of his 
in Albany, especially as Mr. Ainslie 
was, he knew, a man high at the bar, 
and his wife gave good parties for 
that end of the town. Still it was 
odd that an anonymous note should 
come from such a quarter; * intel- 
ligence concerning his cousin Ellen 
Mortimer.” What could it be?— 
Surely Ellen was not false! Surely 
she was not going to be married! 
The idea was tar from being a plea- 
sant one; but he glanced his eye 
over his really handsome face now 
embellished by the flush of appre- 
hension, and muttering to himself 
‘no, no, that cannot be; he 
thoughtfully descended the stairs, 
and went to his apartment. 

Ellen meanwhile, unlike the Ellen 
of her uncle’s house, took her seat at 
Mrs. Ainslie’s breakfast-table, witha 
look of anxiety and uncomfortable- 
ness on her usually bright and 
happy countenance, which gives age 
even to the countenance of youth ; 
and Mr. Ainslie thought her some 
vears older than she appeared the 
day before, ere the cloud of disap- 
pointed hope had passed over her 
brow, and the anxieties of love had 
began to tread on the heel of its 
enjoyments. Mrs. Ainslie too was 
hurt and mortified ; she had expected 
to give uninterrupted pleasure to 
Ellen by the invitation to London, 
but she found that she had been the 
means of misery to her. However, 
if Mandeville had ceased to love, the 
sooner and the more completely she 
was convinced of his falsehood the 
better it would be for her future 
peace ; and the remedy, though very 
painful, would, she trusted, make 
the care complete. 

Elien ate scarcely any thing, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Ainslie were too deli- 
cate to notice her want of appetite 
as they knew its cause; and when 
the usual hour of breakfast for fashi- 
onable young men was, according 
to Mrs. Ainslie, passed, she began 
to recover a degree of hope that 
Charles would soon appear, and 
with it some of her vivacity and all 
her beauty; for the flush of anxious 
expectation deepened into even fe- 
verish brilliancy the colour on her 
cheek, and gave lustre and added 
expression to her ever bright and 
tender blue eye. 


The boy has no heart! thought 
Mr. Ainslie, as he gazed on her, or 
he would have come post to receive 
intelligence of a creature like that. 
Oh, she would be better witheut 
him. Sothought his amiable wite; 
and the next thing to be done was 
to convince Ellen, if possible, of the 
same obvidus truth. But on what 
was Ellen’s love of him founded ? 
If, thought Mrs. Ainslie, her love 
be not founded on the supposed 
superior qualities of mind or heart 
of the man_ she loves, I believe 
any woman’s love may be conquered, 
and I trust Ellen is like other wo- 
men; then, if gratified self-love be 
the foundation of her attachment, 
wounded self-love may prove the 
means of bringing it to the ground 
again; and I will see what can be 
done. 

This day Ellen was not doomed 
to expect in vain; but after a tre- 
mendous knock from his groom, 
which made Ellen start from her 
seat, Mr. Mandeville was announced; 
he had asked for Mrs. Ainslie, and 
was instantly admitted to that lady; 
she had asked Ellen whether she 
wished to receive Charles alone, but 
as she replied no, though very faint- 
ly, Mrs. Ainslie was glad of the 
slightest excuse to stay and witness 
the manner and conduct of Charles 
on the surprize which awaited him. 

When he entered, Ellen stood in the 
next room by the open folding door, 
where he could not see her; after 
the usual salutations, Mandeville 
said, ** I take the liberty of calling 
on you, Madam, in consequence of 
receiving this note.”—‘** You did 
right, Sir, for I wrote it; but the 
intelligence to which italludes you 
must receive from a lady in the next 
room.” Heturned,and beheld Ellen 
pale and agitated ; for at sight of 
her no glow of delight sparkled in 
his eyes, mantled on his cheek, or 
gave tenderness to his tone; he 
blushed, indeed, but it was evidently 
from embarrassed, not agreeable 
surprize; and his salutation of 
‘Why Ellen! Isit possible ? you 
here!’ was spoken in the same 
drawling, affected tone with which 
he had addressed Mrs. Ainslie.— 
‘¢ Yes,” faltered out the poor girl as 
she withdrew her hand from his un- 
impassioned grasp; “yes, I thought 
you would be surprized to see me. 
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“ Surprized indeed!” but still the 
word glad did not escape him.— He 
is honest, however, thought Mrs. 
ee but as she saw her young 
friend’s excessive emotion, and also 
saw if she had an opportunity she 
would give way to the mortification 
and apprehe nsion which she could 
not but feel, and treat her unworthy 
admirer with a scene which might 
gratify his vanity without touching 
his heart, she resolved not to quit 
the room; therefore she seated her- 
self at he ‘r table, and began to 
work. Mandeville’s countenance 
she thought cleared up when she 
did so; but not Ellen’s, who unwil- 
ling to think that she and Mande- 
ville were not still Jovers, wondered 
excessively that Mrs. Ainslie did 
not leave them alone. 
And when did you come ?” 
Yesterday.” 
And low did you come ?” 

** By the mail.” 

“The mail! how could Sir George 
suffer it ?”’ 

“ Oh! but I wished it.” 

‘Whata vulgar taste! The mail! 
How could you wish it, Ellen ?” 

“Oh! because, because’’ — here 
poor Ellen recollected that she 
wished it because she was anxious 
to lose no time, as ler stay was to 


be short; therefore the contrast of 


her expectations then and now over- 
came her, and she turned aside to 
weep. Charles was more nettled 
than aflected by this sensibility, and 
was about to say a kind word ina 
peevish tone; when Mrs. Ainslie 
interfered, and coldly said, almost 
mimicking in spite of herself the 
manner in which he pronounced 
‘the mail,’—‘“ I see no vulgarity, 
but much good sense, in my young 
friend’s choosing to come up by the 
mail, Mr. Mandeville.” 

‘© Indeed, Madam r”’ 

‘** Yes, posting is very expensive. 

“ But could not Sir Ge orge have 
afforded to treat his niece ‘with a 
post-chaise 7’ 

‘‘No; he has a large family, and 
cannot afford to spend ten or twelve 
pounds unnecessarily.” 

“ Why could she not pay for her- 
self then ?” 

‘ Because Ellen is not of age, and 
her allowance is small, therefore she 
wisely resolved to come by the odious 
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vulgar mail, attended by her aunt's 
maid and a gentleman of her ac- 
quaintance.” 

*A gentleman! what gentleman,’ 
said he. changing colour. 

* Oh! -— need not be } je ‘alous,’ 

repliel Mies. Ainslie, mi lici ious! v; 
and Mande ville hb lashe d still deeper 
“it was not a certain gentle man, 
but a Mr., Mr. ——,”" 

* Betson,” said Ellen, who had 
now recovered herself, and = was 
cheered by Charles's blush and 
manner, When he heard that a gentie- 
man accompanied her, 

“* What, old Betson the attorney! 
what a beau! really Sir George is a 
stranve guardian for a young lady 
of your tortune, Miss Mortimer, and 
a Baronet’s neice.’ 

* Qn the contrary,” said Mrs, 
Ainslie, he is the wisest guardian 
possible; the income of 10,000/, 
will not £0 far if its possessor niust 
always travel post or not at all; and 
habits of economy are nevessary 
even for persous of 10,0002, per ann. 


Sir George has known the misery of 


a narrow income ;and, though a Ba- 
ronet, was, you know, a pennyless 
subalte ‘rh, and then a Captain in the 
army for many years, dragging a 
wife and ei ight children about with 
him from one station to another, 
as he could, on coaches or tz coaches ; 
and, when comparative wealth came, 
it was too late for him to assume 
the fantastical airs, and fine gentle- 
men disgusts and shrinkings of 
those who have not, like him, been 
made superior tu the unnecessary 
indulgences of life by a painful ace- 
quaintance with its ‘realities. lis 
girls were Baronet’s daughters then, 
yet, ifit was nec essary,ther y went with 
their nurse on a baggage- wagon ; 
and now, if necessary, Sir George 
and Lady Mortimer would let them 
goina mail, aye, and with Mr. Bet- 
son too.” 

Mandeville was surprized to hear 
such sentiments from a woman who 
was, he knew, reckoned rather 
proud, not easy of access, and was 
herself allied to nobility; and as he 
associated the idea of vulgarity with 
that of attention to economy, he 
would have thought Mrs. Ainslie 
vulgar if he could so have thought 
of a woman of her station in society ; 
however, he judged it best to say no 
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more concerning mail travelling, 
but bowing, as if convinced, he next 
asked Ellen how long she meant to 
stay ? 

“Only a month.” 

“ Dearme; howunfortunate! for 
I have so many engagements for 
this month!” 


* But when a lady’s in the case, 
All other things you know give place,” 


cried Mrs, Ainslie, fixing her pene- 
trating eyes on his countenance. 

* Yes”’, said he, avoiding her glance 
as much as possible, “all other 
things, but 1:ot all other ladies; and 
my engagements are with ladies. I 
have to sing at Lady D ’s one 
night; at Lady C ’s another; 
then quadrille balls without end.”’ 

“ | did not know, my dear,’’ said 
Mrs. Ainslie, coldly,“ that Mr. Man- 
deville was a singing and dancing 
gentleman,” 

“Oh yes; he does both exqui- 
sitely.” 

© But does he never think proper 
to sing and dance with you ?—Pray, 
Mr. Mandeville, would not Miss 
Mortimer, that is, your cousin 
Ellen’s being in London for a short 
time be a sufficient excuse for your 
singing one duet and dancing one 
quadrille less in an evening where 
she is not, in order to enable you to 
dance and sing where she is?” 

** Certainly, certainly,” he replied 
in a hurried manner; ‘ certainly, 
at some places; but I really did wish 
to have gone about with Ellen and 
shewn her London.” 

«“ And can you not?” 

«* Never mind whether he can or 
not,” said Ellen, rather indignantly; 
“‘ since, since’’—here she paused, 
covered with blushes, for she was 
conscious of this feeling ; ‘* as he is 
not, I see, anxious to stay at home 
with me, I do not much care whe- 
ther he goes abroad with me or 
not.” 

Mandeville now saw that Ellen 
resented his manner and conduct, 
and not being willing to break with 
her entirely, he soothingly replied ; 
“nay, my dear Ellen, do not make 
my misfortune, in being forced to 
relinquish your society, greater than 
it already is, by seeming to consider 
it as my fault. But why lose the 
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time present? Ellen, let us now go 
somewhere. Ellen do not frown on 
me! Dearest Ellen forgive me?” 

Mrs. Ainslie now thought, as 
Charles's manner was become hum- 
ble, and his looks and tones tender, 
that she ought to quit the room, 
But she had scarcely reached the 
landing place when another knock 
at the door announced the arrival of 
visitors, and she re-seated herself 
much, as she again fancied, to the 
relief of Mandeville and disappoint- 
ment of the still believing Ellen; 
she now saw Mandeville speaking 
in a low voice to her, and what he 
said was received with a blush and 
an enquiring eye directed to her.— 
“What does that look say, Miss 
Mortimer ?”’ cried she smiling. 

“That Ellen wishes to take a 
walk with me, and see some sights 
if you have no objection.” 

** Certainly not, my footman shall 
attend you; I only require that you 
should return time enough for your 
cousin to go out with me in my car- 
riage.”” Mandeville promised to be 
obedient to her wishes, and Ellen 
went to equip herself for her walk. 

It was with mixed feelings in 
which pain predominated, that Ellen 
took out her bonnet which was made 
on purpose to wear in London; for 
it wasexactly like one which Charles 
used to admire, and say that she 
looked remarkably pretty in; there- 
fore when the original hat was worn 
out, the fond and flattered girl bought 
another to re-place it, and had a 
tender pleasure in anticipating the 
satisfaction her lover would feel in 
seeing this proof of her attention to 
his taste. But now she felt a de- 
gree of delicate reluctance to wear 
this tell-tale hat before him; but 
she had no other, and with embar- 
rassing consciousness she entered 
the drawing-room, in which she 
found Mrs. Ainslie and Charles 
alone. ‘* Dear me, Ellen,” cried he 
as soon as he saw her, ** have you no 
other bonnet than that to put on. 
That old-fashioned, odd looking 
thing.” 

“[ thought you used to admire 
it,” said Ellen, almost in tears. 

*¢ Yes, so I did, when it was new 
and in the country; but hereit would 
be so quizzed.” 

It is new, she was going to say; 


Is20. False or T'rwe: 
but she stopt, unable to make the 
now mortifying avowal; and, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Ainslie, she timidly 
said, “what can | do? I see 
Charles will be ashamed of me in 
this bonnet.” 

** | own,” said Mrs. Ainslie, * the 
bonnet is not fashionable, though 
becoming; and as I wish you to 
look like other people in your dress, 
Ellen, I will lend you my last new 
one till we can buy another.” 

“ Will you, indeed; oh, that will 
be so kind!” said Ellen, following 
Mrs. Ainslie to here hambe r W hen 
she re-appeared Charles eagerly ex- 
claimed, ** what a beautiful bonnet, 
and how becoming! really, Ellen, 
] think you will not disgrace me 
now. Heartless, vain “creature, 
thought Mrs. Ainslie; but surely, 
surely Ellen cannot long bear this. 

As soon as they were in the street, 
Charles said, “ a very fine woman 
that, Mrs. Ainslie, still, but terribly 
severe; | would as soon encounter 
a wild cat as a woman of that sort.” 

** She is very kind to me, Charles.” 

“Yes, and will be till you dis- 
please her; but then beware of a 
coup de patte—did you not see how 
she scratched me?” 

*¢ Scratched you, Charles!” 

‘© Metaphorically, | mean; but 
whither shail we go Ellen? we are 
now at the Senaine gate, let us go 
and look at the garde ns.”’ 

‘And at the T emple too, if you 
sila Charles; for my dear father 
lived there many years you know, 
and when there he fell in love with 
mamma. I should so like to see his 
chambers! Shall we ask which were 
Mr. Mortimer’s chambers, where he 
fell in love with mamma? Nay, do 
not laugh at me, Charles, I am not 
quite so silly as you imagine; but I 
know papa lived in Paper-build- 
ings.’ 

“ And so do many others.” 

“ Indeed! but I should like to 
look even at the walls.” 

“ Sentimental girl! Well, yon 
shall be indulged.” And till Ellen 
had seen the buildings on both sides, 
the gardens had no power to attract 
her attention. But even then, pretty 


as they are, Ellen could not admit 

that they were equal in beauty to her 

uncle’s; and one thought of the view 

she had of the lake in Sir Henry 
Eur. Mag. June, 1823. 
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Claremont's ground annihilated all & : 
the beauty of the Temple ya see 
© That river is the Thames, Ellet 

he replied pee vishly, not plea as 
at the mention of Sir Henry, for 
the jealousies of sel f-love areas pow: 
erful and strong as those of love 
and after having taken a turn o1 

two round the garden,—the foot- 

man was not allowed to follow,—thic 

gate was unlocked again, and the 

went forward on their way to the 

upper regions, as Charles called the 

other end of the town. As they 

walked through some of the courts 

they met young barristers returning 

home, and Charles found by the 

evident admiration which Ellen ex- 
cited that he had reason to be proud l ' 
of his fair companion, and Sayin 

to himself, “she will do, I 
venture to shew her in Bond-sis 
he took her thither, after having 

first pointed out to her all the prin- 

cipal streets on that side of Oxtford- + 
road, and the best squares. Llow- 

ever, T must own, my heroine wi 

as yet more alive to the ple asure of 

being with Mandeville again, hang 

ing on his arm, than to the charms 

of what she saw; even his 
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sation, egotistical and frivolous as 
it was, pleased her, because it was : 
his; though she listened with ever 
renew ed, and ever dis ippointed OY. ' 
pectation, In hopes of hearing hi 
speak the language of oe heart. 
and of still faithful affection. 
When they returned to Se rveant’s 
Inn, Mrs. Ainslie asked Ellen how 
she liked her walk. “Oh! very 
much,” she replied, but ber obse: 
vant friend saw that, though he 
eyes might have been satisfied, he: 
heart was not. ‘* Yon, I trust, Mr 
Mandeville, have been pleased and 
proud too; for I dare say, as ever) ‘ 
new face is stared at in town, a new, 
young, and pretty one also, must 
have created a great sensation.” 
‘© It did, I assure you; an | Eilen 
carried away gazer’s hearts like 
burrs sticking to her. 
“Oh! tye, Charles: how Ca) 
you say so,” re plied Ellen, blush- 
ing and ple eeed. 
“ Well then,” said Mrs. Ainsite, 
suppose you go with us into thie , 
drive, and help Ellen to give back ¥ 
these hearts, as you there may pro- , 
bably see and know their respecti THY 
R rE 
oa} 
am | 
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owners.” Mandeville said he was 
very sorry, but he could not go to 
the Park with them, as he had an 
appointment at White's at half past 
four, but he would thank her to set 
him down in St. James’s-street. 

*€ You will dine with us I hope?” 

‘“* Yes, with pleasure, if you dine 
li ate. 7 

* At seven o’clock precisely.” 

“Phen | will have the honour to 
wait on you.” 

Ellen now grew very thoughtful ; 
and her internal world, poor girl, 
hid the external one from her view. 
Charles became his own rival, and 
by dint of thinking of him and his 
conversation she almost forgot that 
he was present. She had been with 
him alone in a crowd, the next 
thing to being alone in a room; 
but no language resembling that of 
love, or even ‘affectionate ‘inter est, 
had escaped him. He had talked 
satanediibe: but entirely of himself, 
and his fine ac quaintance, and his 
singing, and the admiration it ex- 
cited. Then he knew this lady, the 
most beautiful creature in the world ; 
and that lady, the most fascinating 
and accomplished; and another, 
whom to see was to adore; but 
when Ellen, pale, spiritless, and 
jealous beyond expression, could 
scarcely ask the name of these 
charmers, she heard, with an odd 
mixture of pleasure and pain, that 
these irresistible creatures were mar- 
ried women or widows of a certain 
age; and though her jealousy suf- 
fered less, her morals suffered a 
great deal. Oh! thought she, even 
one short walk in our village, alone 
with Charles, was worth all our 
noisy, bustling, long walk to-day 
and this is my ea agerly expect sed 
ple: isure in London. Sir Henry 
Claremont would hardly believe what 
I could tell him! 

“ Ellen is ina reverie,” said Charles 
to Mrs. Ainslie. 

“Yes, thinking of the absent, I 
suspect,” she replied. That picqued 
him, and he tried to make her talk, 
but even the tone of his voice was 
altered: and while Ellen heard him 
she was so engaged in comparing 
his past with his present voice, his 
past with his present manner, that 

she scarcely heard what he said ; 
and while she almost unconsciously 


fixed her meaning, and nearly tear- 
ful eves on his face, he dared not 
encounter, because he could not res- 
pond to their appealing expression ; 
therefore he was very glad when 
they reached St. James’s-street. His 
adieus were soon spoken, and he dis- 
appeared without one of those lin- 
gering looks that speak the reluct- 
ance with which a beloved object is 
quitted, and a wish to see that ob- 
ject still, while it is at all visible. 
‘Alas! Ellen’s eyes pursued him thus, 
and saw him till he could be seen 
no more. 

** Your cousin isa very handsome 
young man,” said Mrs. Ainslie. 

‘s Yes, very.’ 

6 “ How long was he at R—: 

* Two years.” 

“ Inde ed !” replied Mrs. Ainslie 
gravely, alarmed by the length of 
the intimacy. However, thought 
she, as Mandeville’s head has been 
turned, and his heart hardened by 
admiration here, why should not 
Ellen’s be operated upon by the 
same process. I will watch her now 
that men are staring at her, and 
olasses raised at her as we pass. 
Sut Ellen saw them not,—she saw 
only the Charles Mandeville with 
whom she used to associate at R—, 
till Mrs. Ainslie at length gained 
her attention by pointing at a suc- 
cession of distinguished and well- 
known characters who were loung- 
ing in Piccadilly, or going on horse- 
back into the Park. The eager look 
of curiosity with which Ellen re- 
ceived what her friend said, accom- 

anied sometimes with an almost 
audible ‘* which is he 2?” attracted 
even more eager observation than it 
evinced, and Ellen, no longer in- 
sensible of the admiring attention 
which answered her curious glance, 
became quite alive to the passing 
scene, andher own pre-en) inence init; 
till, after several turns in the drive, 
she fancied she saw Charles on 
borseback by the side of a very fine 
woman. After that her eyes were 
incessantly wandering in search of 
him; and when he indeed passed, ap- 
parently without seeing her, her 
only hope, her only interest was 
to try and be more successful when 
he p: assed again. 

« But how strange it was,” said 
Mrs. Ainslie, “ that Mr. Mandeville 
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should not be on the look out for 
you, Ellen?” 

Oh! no, you forget that he is 
with a lady ——.”’ 

* But that lady is old, and faded, 
anil fardée. The man ought to have 
better taste than to prefer her to 


you,’ 

- rey ' - 
Frno, but she was a woman of 

fasion, and Mandeville was. flat- 

tercd by being seen with her, Again 


Ellen tried to eatth his attention, 
but in vain; and as Mrs. Ainslie 
saw that all her pleasure in the 
scene was over sie desired the 
coachwan to get out of the Park as 
fast as he could, and drive to a 
French milliner’s in Conduit-street. 


ilad they gone down the drive 
again Mandeville meant to have 
seen them. 

After the mortified and even 


mournful Ellen had tried on two or 
three bonnets, with a degree of in- 
difference — to behold in 
so young person, as it was un- 
natural at hoes age, and only too in- 
dlicative of an oppressed heart, she 
bought one, which Mrs. Ainslie ad- 
mired; and having engaged a very 
fashionable hair-dresse: Tr, ‘to cut and 
dress Ellen’s hair, Mrs. Ainslie, as 
there was yet time, drove to the 
gallery of a fashionable painter. 
There her attention was rivetted by 
an unfinished whole-length portrait 
of a gentleman, and she eagerly 
called Ellen to admire it. ‘ What 
a countenance! what eyes s! whata 
meek benignant expression about 
the mouth !—I never saw such a 
face! I have seen handsomer, pe r 
haps, but one so — ating never! 
Is it not charming, Ellen ? ” As she 
said this, she looked at her, and saw 
her covered with blushes. 

«| know the original,” said Ellen, 
smiling. “ It is Sir Henry Clare- 
mont.”’ 

“Indeed! Oh! Ellen! Ellen! 
that your Sir Henry Claremont: ? 

‘Tle is not mine.” 

“ Yes, yes, he 18 3 the fine flower 
in one’s garden is our’s, Ellen, 
though w 7 may not choose to plue kK 
it and wear it. Silly girl, ungrate- 
ful, mistaken girl ! — Is Sir Henry 
to sit again soon?” said Mrs. Ains- 
lie to the attendant.” 

‘ No, Madam, he will never sit 
again. The picture is paid for, but 
it was begun for Lady Claremont, 
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his mother; and Sir Henry, as she is 
dead, cannot bear to have it finished.” 

“1 would give something,’ said 
Mrs. Ainslie, passing her arm 
throu igh Ellen's, ** to see that pie ture 
finished one day. Whatan attache d, 
affectionate husband would such a 
son make! Aye, and J dare say 
he is a faithful lover!" Ellen 
did not reply, but she involuntarily 
turned her eyes on the picture. 'T he 
pensive penetr ating eye scemed to 
fix even reproac hfully upon her, 
and what and whom had she pre- 
ferred to him! Ellen sighed, and 
turned suddenly away. “ Good bye, 
most captivating being !”’ said Mrs. 
Ainslie to the pic ture, “T willcome 
and see you again very soon, and 
would that [ knew the original !’ 

*“ Tle is handsomer than his pic- 
ture, said the attendant, * and 
good as he is handsome, Madam. 
My brother is one of his servants, 
and my sister is married to one of 
his tenants, and they say he is an 
angel upon earth ! 

‘**Come away, Ellen,—come away! 
if your heart can stand this, mine 
can’t, L assure you!” Ellen smiled, 
spite of herself, with pride and 
pleasure too, for this admirable 
creature loved her, even though she 
loved another. Again she was ab- 
sent and taciturn, while Mrs. Ains- 
lie, wishing her to be left to her own 
refl ections, made no effort to engage 
her in conversation. 

Never had Ellen been soabsorbed 

the business of the toilet as she 
was to day. Mrs. Ainslie kindly 
superinte nded and patie ntly answer- 
ad all Ellen’s enquiries, as to what 
was fashionable, rather than as to 
what was becoming ; for she had dis- 
covered that fashion was every thing 
with Mandeville. At length not 
satisfied with her appearance, for 
her aim was to recall a strayed heart, 
and love makes every one humble, 
Ellen, attired entirely to the satis- 
faction of Mrs. Ainslie and to the 
loud admiration of Mr. Ainslie, 
seated herself on a sofa that held 
only two, and with a beating heart 
awaited the arrival of Charles, for 
she could not help hoping, spite of 
all that had passed, that he would 
come early; but he came last, 
and was evidently not solicitous to 
sit next Ellen at table. Mrs. Ains- 
lie, however, conscious that Ellen 
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would be evidently disconcerted if 
he did not sit by her, desired Ellen 
to vo next him, as he, of course, 
sat by the lady whom he had handed 
cown stairs, and she tried to be 
happy. But Charles did not, as he 
t 


ed to do at Re, tura his back 


THE FEATURES THAT 


Orvven as the subject of Poetry has 
undergone disquisition, we do not 
know that any writing ever met our 
eyes, in which its composition is as 
it were chymically analized, and its 
different component parts exposed 
and lid bare to the view. It shall 
be our study, therefore, to point out 
those reoular parts which naturally 

vo to the structure of Poetry, and 
Ww wite h present in themselves the 
means, by possessing which, a man 
may aspire to the diwnified character 
of a poet. As the requisites which 
are in our contemplation are such 
as are decidedly ot the first order, 
and have the greatest share in the 
interest excited in the mind, we 
think the title is not inappropriate 
which we have chosen for them—of 
the Features which captivate in 
Poe ‘try. 

We have ever considered the great 
ingredients of Poetry to resolve 
the mselves into these three distinct 
heads :—Sublimity, Simplie ity, and 
Ele eance. Beauty ts the effect of the 
whole; Genius is the parent of all. 

Each of the three comprises, re- 
spectively, two parts, conce ption and 
expression ; and these must never 
be divided. It is our intention to 
consider each head in its order, 
And first we turn to snblimity, 
hecause this is certainly the highest 
qualifica tionof verse,and the greatest 
test of a poet's ge nius; for though 
it is not necessary in eve ry species 
of verse, yet the species which does 
not re quire it is one ofinferior order 
to that which calls for it. 

As to sublimity, the writers on 
rhetoric, and on the dispositions of 
the human mind, are at variance 
about the definition to be given of 
it. Dr. Blair utterly rejects the idea 


* TInya. De Sublim. § 8. 
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for her sake on the lady, whoever 
she was, that sat on the other side 
of him, and she felt lad when the 
ladies retired, that she might go to 
her own room, and relieve her full 
heart by weeping. 

(To be coneluded i in owr neat. ) 


ee 


CAPTIVATE IN POETRY. 


that sublimity in the visible world 
depends on creatness or immensity 
alone; and yet we argue that none 
can be shewn n among the objects of 
nature, possessing the property or 
attribute of greatness, which does 

not raise great and lofty ideas in the 
mind. The theories of other rhetori- 
cians throw no greater light upon 
the subject. Longinus, i in general a 
man of great observation, sadly con- 
founds its component parts; as, 
amongst the five spring's* he assigns 
to it, he includes two which stand 
entirely independent of it, and which 
are plainly definitions of rhetoric in 
general, These are a splendid elo- 
cution and a magnificient composi- 
tion, which he appends to the other 
sources, thus described, a_ hi; appy 
boldness in the powers of perception, 
an impetuosity conceived and half- 
inspired feeling, and a peculiar use 
of figures. 

To form our own opinion we 
should say, that sublimity in the 
visible world depends, not on the 
immensity of the object alone, but 
on the assistance which it meets in 
the ignorance of the human mind, or, 
to speak more soothingly, in thei ill- 
capacity of the mind toc omprehend, 
embrace or unravel it. When, there- 
fore, we averred that there was no 
vast object in nature which did not 
awaken sublime thoughts in the soul, 
it was equivalent to our saying that 
there was none of those objects 
really great, which the intellect of 
man could wholly comprehend.Thus, 
in aclear night, we cast our eyes up 
to the vault of Heaven, and behold 
it studded with numberless  sure- 
balanced and well-arranged stars of 
different magnitudes, and ‘ differ- 
ing in glory,” and our minds are 
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filled with amazement. But could 
we, but for a moment, imagine that 
the whole was the effect of art, that 
the sky was but a mere constructed 
machine, and that the stars were 
merely studs of silver placed in it, 
our astonishment would cease. But 
no—thie span of the arch is too broad 
to be inspected by the eye at one 
view; and considering, as we do, 
that the things which we call stars 
are so many worlds, suspended by 
infinite wisdom, in an inconceivable 
manner, with continual revolutions, 
and that it is only owing to their 
prodigious distance that they ap- 
pear so small to us, our wonder 
rises into admiration, and our minds 
are conscious of sublimity. It is the 
same with the contemplation of a 
stupendous mountain, or of the 
ocean: it Is the consciousness of 
our own littleness, compared with 
the wonders of nature, and weighed 
_in the balance with the other great 
works which flow from the Creator’s 
hand, which adds to the effect pro- 
duced. It is the littleness of man 
which strikes us, and makes us feel 
surprised that, we so little and they 
so great, he should bestow his at- 
tention upon us also. 

A reflecting person walking upon 
the beach of the sea is thoroughly 
awake to this feeling. Ocean is 
an object caleulated to call-up the 
most tremendous ideas. He ts fa- 
bled to be a sovereign, turbulent, 
resistless, and loud; bis bounds are 
no where visible, his waves are in- 
numerable, and the force of his bil- 
lows is, but in part, obvious to the 
view. We will add another instance 
from our own experience. We well 
remember, while we were yet very 


young, beholding a regiment of 


horse, a detachment of the hussars, 
enter our native town; the cou- 
riers, at some distance, preceded ; 
the trumpeters and buglemen, four 
a-breast, brought up the van, blow- 
ine loud notes of war; the band 
also, mounted on chargers, followed, 
making concert with the trumpeters ; 
then came the commanding officers 
a-breast, men of noble port and 
manly appearance: last came the 
body of men, riding erect, with 
swords drawn, magnificently equip- 
ped, on steeds nobly caparisoned. 
As the horses paced and the martial 
strain resounded, our soul within us 
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was distended ; we admired and 
wondered, and were distressed, and 
ultimately wept. Others in com- 
pany with us were similarly affected. 
It occurred to us as very strange 
that such a spectacle should excite 
our tears, and we pondered over it, 
young as we were, for several hours. 
At last we concluded in referring it 
to sublimity, and explained it thus; 
that the mind, amazed at the sight 
of such grandeur, such power, and 
such awful preparations, and reflect- 
ing what great things they may 
perform, is lost in wonder as to the 
extent to which they may be effec- 
tive; it traces their progress to a 
certain height, but its prospect is 
then bounded ; and it is the Lieting 
of restraint imposed upon the ex- 
cursions of our souls which excites 
the agitation of the breast, and the 
effusion of tears. If this be a new 
theory, let it at least have the bene- 
fit of deliberate consideration. 

It remains but to trace this effect, 
produced by objectsamenable to the 
senses, onward, to the operation of 
such as consist in sentiment; that is, 
the sentiment conveyed in particular 
allusions, or forms of words: eter- 
nity, infinity, omnipotence, ubiqui- 
ty, immensity of size, immensity of 
space, are all objects which involve 
sublimity; and these, if tried by the 
standa a which I have proposed, 
will all be found to confirm its 
legitimacy. Hence also may be 
verceived the judicious choice which 
Milton made, when he attached him- 
self to objects and things, which 
cannot be divested of the sublimity, 
which, in their nature, they carry 
with them. 

Of this sublimity, when worked 
up into composition, be it prose or 
poetry, we will adduce a few speci- 
mens, and the first shall be from 
Thomson, in the exclamation with 
which he opens his ode to the me- 
mory of Sir Isaac Newton; an effort 
of genius alone sufficient, though 
he had written no more, to insure 
him immortality. 


“ Shall the great soul of Newton quit 
this earth 

To join his kindred stars, and every 
muse, 

Astonish’d into silence, shun the weight 

Of honours due to his illustrious name ? 

But what can man.” 
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We shall select the newt quotation 
from Cowper, the philanthropic 
bard, who has interwoven into his 
instructive lines all the beauties that 
adorn the poet. "Tis where it would 
perhaps little be expected, in a 
didactic treatise on conversation. 


“Well—what are ages and the lapse of 
time, 

Mark’d against truths, as lasting as 
sublime ? 

Can length of years on God himself 
exact, 

Or make that fiction, which was once 
a fact? 

Nor marble and recording brass decay, 

And like the graver’s mein’ry, pass 
away ; 

The works of man inherit, as is just, 

Their author’s frailty, and return to 
dust. 

But truth divine for ever stauds secure, 

Its head is guarded, as its base is sure. 

Fix’d in the rolling flood of endless 
years, 

The pillar of th’ eternal plan appears, 

The raving storm and dashing wave 
defies, 

Built by that architect, who built the 
skies.” 


We have here sublimity of con- 
ception and sublimity of expression 


together, embodied towards the 
conclusion in a most noble and 


masterly figure. 

But if we speak of sublimity in 
conception, none has yet appeared 
in the circle of poetry superior to 
that which Lord Byron has disclos- 
ed to the world in a late produc- 
tion; the thought of the carnivo- 
rous and rapacious vultures, reced- 
ing from the glance of the human 
eye in Mazeppa, though his body 
lay exhausted and powerless an easy 
prey. 

Were we asked to concentrate the 

oets of our own country most- re- 
markable for sublimity of thought 
and expression, they would be 
pretty nearly the following. Mil- 
ton, beyond question, occupies the 
first place among the poets, ancient 
or modern, who have adorned Eng- 
lish poesy. Lord Byron makes his 
claim the next, and half disputes 
the palm. We should award the 
succeeding places to Thomson, 
Burns, and Cowper. 

We come now to speak of simpli- 
city as a characteristic in. poetry ; 
one which must be entirely inborn, 
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and depends not on art or study, 
for any attempts here at adventiti- 
ous excellence sit unbecoming and 
unnatural on the individuals ip 
whom they originate. A learned 
and venerable writer expresses the 
following sentiments respecting sim- 
plicity. “ In all the sciences, in 
every valuable profession, in the 
common intercourse of life, and let 
me add, even in the sublimest sub- 
jects, simplicity is that which, above 
every thing else, touches and de- 
lights ; without it, indeed, all else 
is feeble and unaffecting. Where 
simplicity is wanting men may be 
dazzled for a moment. More splen- 
dour will strike them at first, but 
on reflection they will soon disco- 
ver that splendour itself, like every 
other idol, is nothing. On the 
other hand where simplicity, the 
sister of truth, appears, the attrac- 
tion is eternal. 

The species of pleasure excited in 
the breast by simplicity is not such 
as overpowers, or astonishes, or 
subdues, but is in its nature gentle 
and mild; lively, indeed, but ever 
moderate; and is best expressed by 
the epithet of cheerful. Indeed, 
simplicity in external objects, and 
cheerfulness in the emotions of the 
soul, hold the same places; they 
are analogous, and answer correctly 
to each other. 

We are inclined to think simpli- 
city the most important constituent 
in poetry, for its presence is neces- 
sary where that of the others may 
be dispensed with. It is admissible 
into sublime and into elegant writ- 
ings, and is indeed essential to the 
purity and effect of both. An ode 
may be deserving of admiration 
without sublimity, or without fine 
finishing ; but it cannot be good if 
it want simplicity. Simplicity is 
the garment in which all writings 
should be arrayed ; sublimity is a 
sumptuons robe only occasionally 
required, 

Ve have sometimes seen a child 
engaged in the expression of en- 
dearments to its nurse, and have 
also read numerous admired dia- 
logues of love, a comparison be- 
tween which has only served to show 
the inferiority of the latter to the 
impassioned strains of infancy. 
The words in which a child gives 
utterance to its affection, as it re- 
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peats the frequent kiss, are—* 1 do 
so love you;” and to dilate on these 
were to destroy their effect. Dr. 
Johnson informs us, and our own 
judgment confirms his decision, that 
the much admired and brilliant 
lament of Milton, entitled Lycidas, 
is, in this view, inferier toe the 
strains of sorrow ‘whicl h Cowley de- 
votes to the memory of his com ipa- 
nion Hervey ; for we know not 
what meaning to attach to the ae- 
count of Milton, a book-learned 
writer, and his friend, an iliustri- 
ous member of the church, driving 
a-field together, te nding their flocks 
on the plains, and penn ing them up 
at the a: pproac h of evening. 

The most frequent and exquisite 
specimens of simplicity are to be 
found in the compositions of Burns ; 
unhappy Burns, whom we could 
cite as a specimen of all the three 
ornaments. No better idea can be 
conveyed to one to whom it is ne- 
cessary to describe siniplicity, than 
by pointing ont to him the song of 
“© Auld lang syne.” How beautiful 
and natural is the circumstance of 

calling to recollection, that he and 
his companion had gone about the 
banks, and pulled the d: tisies; and 
that (so like children, with no other 

care to distract their minds) they 

had paddled in the brook naan 
breakfast to dinner time. The 
“* Banks o’Doon’’ may well be plac ed 
side by side with this song. The 
hapless and deserted lover, in an ex- 
quisite strain of nature, appeals to 
the flowery banks, how they can so 
unfee lingly bloom, and the little 
birds how they can find in their 
hearts to chant, when she is so 
full of 


weary care. Then the 
succeeding burst ** thou’lt break 
my heart, thou little bird,” follow- 


ed by the reason, that it reminds 

her of joys gone never to return, 

is a stroke that cannot be exalted. 
In a strain somewhat similar, the 


THE ORPHAN 


Alas! |; 
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person speaking ina sort of pasto- 

ral, by Mr. He ‘nry Mackenzie, intro- 
duc ‘ed in the ** Manof Fe eling,”’ and 
entitled * Lavinia,” asks with simpli- 
city, how it comes to pass that the 
face of all nature is changed since 
his misfortunes commenced. 


When I walk’d in the pride of the 
dawn, 
Methought all the 
bright; 
Has sweetness forsaken the lawn, 
For methinks | grow sad at the 
sight? 


look’d 


region 


When I stood by the stream I have 
thought 
There was mirth in the gurgling soft 
sound ; 
jut now ‘tis a sorrowful note, 
Aud the banks are all gloomy around. 


This is a very natural representa- 
tion of the fee lings of a person un- 
der such a_ state of depression. 
Well mav Scotland make her boast 
of having given birth to bards who 
excelled in the first and distin- 
guishing features of a poet. 

But when we speak of simplicity, 
it were injustice to the manes of 
the unknown bard not to introduce 
to notice a piece of former tins, 
the author of which has slided into 
the current of oblivion, but which it 
will be a merit in any publication 
to be the medium of restoring. It 
was on an occasion when we had 
ascended into the uppermost story 
of our habitation, and with the 
avidity of a Vampyre were devour- 
ing the musty records and various 
collected manuscripts which had 
been left there by the former inha- 
bitants, the virtuost of their age, 
when a corner of this paper met 
our eye ; and we exulted in the op- 
portunity of exercising our critical 
judgment, and determining the me- 
rit and beauty concealed under this 
humble garb. The song ran thus :— 


BOY. 


un an Orphan Boy, 


With naught on earth to chee ‘r my heart ; 
No father’s love, no mother’s joy, 
Nor kin nor kind to take my part. 
My lodging is the cold, cold ground, 
1 eat the ‘bread of ¢ har ity; 
And when the kiss of love goes round, 
There ts no kiss, alas, for me. 
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Yet once I had a father dear, | 
A mother too, | wont to prize ; 
With ready hand to wipe the tear, 
If chane’d the transient tear to rise. 
But cause of tears was rarely found, 
For all my heart was youthful glee, 
And when the kiss of love went round, 
How sweet a kiss there was for me. 


But, ah! there came a war they say ; 
What is a war ?—I cannot tell: 

But drums and fifes did sweetly play, 
And loudly rang our village bell. 

In truth it was a pretty sound 
I thought,—nor could I thence foresee, 

That when the kiss of love went round, 
There soon should be no kiss for me. 


A scarlet coat my father took, 
And sword as bright as bright could be, 
And feathers that so gaily look, 
All in a shining cap had he. 
Then how my little heart did bound, 
Alas, I thought it fine to see— 
Nor dreamt, that when the kiss went round, 
There soon should be no kiss for me. 


At length the bell again did ring,— 
There was a victory they said ; 
"Twas what my father said he’d bring, 
But, ah! it brought my father dead. 
My mé@ther shriek’d, her heart was woe, 
She clasp’d me to her trembling knee ;— 
O God! that you may never know, 
How wild a kiss she gave to me! 


ae eee 
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But once again,—but once again, 
These lips a mother’s kisses felt ; 

That ence again,—that once again, 
The tale a heart of stone would melt. 

"Twas when upon her death-bed laid, 
(O God! O Ged! that sight to see), 

** My child, my child,” she feebly said, 
And gave a parting kiss to me. 


So now I-am an Orphan Boy, 
With naught below my heart to cheer ; 
No mother’s love, no father’s joy, 
Nor kin nor kind to wipe the tear. 
My lodging is the cold, cold ground, 
I eat the bread of charity ; 
And when the kiss of love goes round, 
There is no kiss, alas, for me. 
It is on the last four lines of the discernment. We maintain this to 
fifth verse, ending be as simple, natural, pathetic and 


ing ¢ iment, and clothed 
© God! that you may never know, touching a sentiment, and cl 





How wild a kiss she gave to me,” 


that we will repose our judgment, 
willing here to take our stand, and to 
rest en this our reputation for critical 


in as unaffected diction, as any to 
be found in the elegies of the most 
admired poets. The speaker expa- 
tiates not on the particular feeling 
existing in his mother or himself, 
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when the kiss was imprinted, but 
breaks out into an exclamation 
which, while it deprecates our 
knowledge of the reality, implies 
the impossibility of description.— 
As for the mother’s feelings, ’tis 
merely “ her heart was woe; not 
the seat of woe, nor distracted by a 
thousand woes. It is these bursts 
of nature, these anlaboured starts 
ef genuine sentiment, that consti- 
tute the attractions of the simple 
elegy. 

Elegance, neatness, delicacy, are 
all terms appropriated to express 
what we mean by the last feature 
which we have marked out. In 
order to view the subject of elegance 
in the light it deserves it will be 
necessary to refer to those points 
which constitute its principles. It 
is that which, perhaps, most of the 
three ingredients of poetry, admits 
of deliberate attempts at its acqui- 
sition, and may either present it- 
self in some persons as natural and 
inborn, or in others as the effect of 
attention and study. On this ac- 
countits principles are less obvious or 
discernible than in the ether cases, 
though not placed beyond the reach 
of a discriminating mind. They 
seem chiefly to centre in the follow- 
ing maxims; that there should not 
be too much nor too little, that pro- 
priety and decorum should be sa- 
credly observed, and that harmony 
should be called in to assist the dis- 
position of words, in themselves 
pleasing and fluent. The first in 
consequence among its elements is, 
that the poet should have a habit of 
thinking concisely, and of painting 
his thoughts in words not too nume- 
rous nor too scanty for the occasion. 
This wears a better aspectasa natural 
gift than in the forms which result 
from study directed to the subject. 
The sentence should also be terse and 
compact, its members should be well 
joined, and the whole easily per- 
vaded by the line of sense which is 
to run from the commencement to 
the end. No disjointed apothegm, 
after the sense is complete, should be 
allowed to be tacked to the sentence 
like a rider to a bill in parliament, 
and drag along its unnecessary 
length to the violation of all pro- 
portion. Redundancies are to be re- 
moved by the pen as vigorously as 
@ tumour by the penknife, and even 
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where the sense and matter are too 
strong and full, it were good tu ey 
withdraw some of the effective words, 
aud relieve the weight of the verse by 
substituting a few harmonious epi- 
thets. Wherever many parts enter 
into the composition of a verse the 
rules of just symmetry are to be ob- 
served; andif different members are 
required to succeed one another in 
three or more clauses, they should 
rise on each other to the end with 
increasing length, aud produce a 
well sounding climax at the close of 
the period. 

Of the poets in the English lan- 
guage, Mr. Thomas Moore, the most 
illustrates this head; one whom wri- i 
ters were never more happy than in 
comparing to the * learned Catul- 
lus.’ But our concern is not with 
the ancients, or we might draw un- 
numbered illustrations from them: 
it is to our own poets only that we 
must be understood throughout this 
writing to confine ourselves. Wal- 
ler, and Otway and Rowe, poets of « 
receding age, put in their preten- 
sions, but they have not always th 
lovely natvete which Mr. Moore's 
lines display, and we will not coun ’ 
tenance the existence of the one of , 
these without the other. Words 
worth is sometimes elegant, and his 
elegance is the more commendah! 
as it is the elewance of truth, an? 
tecling. The following extract from 
his works is a testimony of the ele- 
gant, both in sentiment and expres. 

SION; 


* Dear native regions, | forctel 

from what I feel at this farewell, 
That wheresoe’er my steps shall tend, 
And whensoe’er my course may end, 
My soul shall cast the backward view, 
The longing look aloue on you. 


Thus, when the sun, prepar’d for rest, 
Has gain’d the precincts of the West, 
Though his departing radiance fail 
T’ illuminate the hollow vale, 

A lingering light he fondly throws 
On the dear bills where first he rose.” 


Mr. Montgomery deserves the tri. 
bute of admiration: ‘* Notes of sor- 
row,” indeed, he sings, and notes of 
melancholy; but notes conceived in 
delicacy, and with delicacy ex- 
pressed. 

These then are the three great Tee) 
springs (to use Longinus’s words) 
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of that which so much captivates 
mankind. We think that they com- 
rehend all features which enter 
into the frame of verse, and that there 
are none which may not, on consi- 
deration, be found referable to them. 
There is a species of poetical writ- 
ing, which is not directly regarded 
in this essay, which is best desig- 
nated the ingenious; but of this we 
shall observe, that it exists more in 
wit than genius; light and distin- 
“ren by no mark, like an exha- 
ation escaping from the upper story 
of the brain, and not from the no- 
bler apartments. This has no other 
recommendation than the mere chi- 
canery of art, and holds the same 
rank among the orders of writing 
that a petifogging attorney does 
among the characters of the world. 


An Elegy. 
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Much of this nature is the parody 
which we only spare in consideration 
to the feelings of those higher cha- 
racters who have occasionally fallen 
into its use, but have doubtless since 
regretted it. We, in our humble 
judgment, consider it unworthy a 
wise man’s pusuit, and we confess 
that it is occasion of sorrow to 
us when we see the beacons of 
human intellect engaged in the 
prosecution of it. It implies no su- 
periority of genius, but only an 
exuberant imagination; and the 
time spent on these light conceits 
would be well given to some con- 
nected work of a higher order, 
which may wear « character of res- 
pectability as well as_ originality, 
and lay claim to the serious exami+ 
nation of posterity. 
U. U. 





AN ELEGY. 


Here calm as the wave of the untroubl’d ocean, 
When tempests that roar have subsided to rest; 

Reposes a heart that was torn by commotion, 
The fiercest that rises and sinks in the breast. 


How mild was that bosom, how lovely that beauty ! 
Ah, why did she perish so early in life ? 

Her parent, with sternness, demanded her duty, 
Affection was stronger—she sunk in the strife. 


O Love! round thy bowers dark cypress is wreathing, 
Thy surest interpreter is a deep sigh: 

Oh! why is the odour, thy roses are breathing, 
So fatal that they who inhale it must die! 


No more will the billows of life’s stormy ocean 
Roll on in their fury to heighten her woes ; 
She has mingl’d with seraphs who bend in devotion 


Before the bright throne in the land of repose. 


i we « 
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SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 


AND PARIS. 


LETTER XIX. 


From Sir Cuartes Darnwey, Bart. to the Marquis pg Vermont. 


Paris. 

My pear pe VERMONT, 

Ir grieves me to observe, that, 
in spite of all which this country 
has suffered from the tyranny of a 
military government, the taste of 
the people is unaltered, and that 
dreams of warlike glory still haunt 
their imaginations. Apathy and 
indifference prevail irene on 
allother topics; but whenever, either 
in public or in private, the smallest 
allusion is made to the heroic days 
of victorious France, the right chord 
is touched, joy sparkles in every 
countenance, party distinctions are 
forgotten and the enthusiasm be- 
comes general. Scarcely a day has 
— away since my arrival at 

aris, without affording me some 
fresh proof of this characteristic 
trait. The old noblesse, though in- 
dignant if a foreigner speaks with 
the smallest respect of the genius of 
Buonaparte, or the talents of his 
Marshals, will yet condescend, when 
boasting of the valour of their coun- 
try, to mention the achievements of 
both, as demonstrating that under 
every change of government the 
French soldier is invincible. If one 
venture to hint that the battle of 
Waterloo, to which the present King 
owes his restoration, contradicts the 
assertion, they contend that the 
misfortunes of the hard-fought day 
were all occasioned by the rashness 
of the Commander, and the over- 
whelming force opposed to him. 

The most inveterate enemy of the 
Bourbon dynasty is equally careful 
not to omit the names of the Cheva- 
lier Bayard, Henry 1V., or Marshal 
Turenne, in counting up the heroes 
of his beloved country; and their 
glories are no less considered as na- 
tional, than those of Pichegru, Du- 
mourier, Ney, or Napoleon. 

Among various other instances of 
the unabated passion for militar 
fame which I have remarked, I shall 
mention what occurred a few even- 
ings since, at the opening of M. Le 
Compte’s new Theatre, in the Rue 
Mont Thabor, when | happened to 


be present. The entertainment con- 
sisted of dramatic scenes represented 
by machinery, affording what you 
call des Tableaux Parlants. While 
the inventor confined himself to ex- 
hibitions of his skill, however inge- 
nious, which had no allusion to 
France or military fame, his efforts 
to amuse the spectators were received 
with chilling indifference, but when 
at last he brought before them Les 
Frangois au Champ de Mars, every 
eye was fixed in mute attention, and 
every hand was raised to greet with 
loud applause a scene so flattering 
to the vanity of the nation. They 
availed themselves of the first op- 

ortunity which occurred of testify- 
ing their approbation, and it was one 
which showed how much all consi- 
derations, including even a respect 
for religion, are undervalued when 
putin opposition to* desert inarms.”' 

A French soldier, fully accoutred, 
approaches the cave of a magician, 
and begs to borrow a candle, which 
is brought by the devil Aimse/f in 
propria persona, and le brave mili- 
taire, unawed by the sudden appear- 
ance of his Satanic Majesty, lights his 
pipe, with becoming sang-froid, at 
the offered taper, while thunders of 
enthusiastic applause burst from the 
well-pleased crowds assembled on 
the occasion. 

Figures of various heroes, be- 
ginning with Henri IV, were then 
brought forward. They were next 
individually put in motion, and 
made to march by the delighted au- 
dience in military array. All of 
these received in turn some loud 
testimony of approbation; but when 
at length the soldier, who so fear- 
lessly had lighted his pipe at the 
eandle of the devil, exclaimed, Je 
souvenir de la glotre passée, est la 
promesse de la gloire @ venir, no 
language can describe the ar- 
dour with which a sentiment, so 
calculated to raise the drooping 
spirits ef the French, was received. 

From this scene, and from many 
similar ones which | have witnessed 
during my stay in this capital, I am 
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disposed to conclude that nothing 
is still so dear to the heart of a 
Frenchman as military fame. Nor 
does this ruling passion seem at all 
subdued, either by the iron despotism 
of Buonaparte, the domestic mise- 
ries which the Law of Conscription 
so generally diffused, the tremen- 
dous and wide-spread havoc of the 
fatal retreat from Moscow, or by 
the mortifications and sufferings 
which ended with the last occupa- 
tion of Paris by the forces of the 
allied Sovereigns. Indeed, I am 
assured that one great cause of the 
uniform success, which so long 
crowned the arms of France, was 
the prevalence of this feeling in the 
breast of all those who joined the 
warlike bands, and which neither 
party prejudices, nor private suffer- 
ing’s, were strong enough to eradi- 
eate or even to diminish. A lady of 
the ultra-royalist school tells me, 
that when a favourite servant of her’s 
was compelled to change her service 
for that of his country, he was at 
first very violent, and swore that, 
though he might be forced to carry 
a musket, no human power should 
compel him to level it against those 
who were engaged in what he and 
his employers called da bonne cause. 
it happened, however, that he no 
sooner put on his uniform than he 
forgot all these angry professions, 
and behaved himselt with peculiar 
valour in the field. 

When he returned in triumph to 
his native village, his former mistress 
asked how he could reconeile his 
behaviour with his principles. ‘* 4h! 
Madame,” exclaimed he, * il faut 
me pardonner, le Francois est tou- 
jour Frangois, et quand il se trouve 
devant Pennemi il n'a qu'un parti a 
prendre—vaincre ou mourir.” 

Such was the usual mode of rea- 
soning among all classes of this 
warlike people, not only in the 
lowest but also in the highest ranks 
of society; and the names of many 
young men have been mentioned to 
me of your most illustrious houses, 
who are now officters a demi-solde, 
and still firmly attached to the cause 
of Buonaparte; they were at first, 
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like the poor valet de chambre whom 
I just mentioned, torn from their 
bomes by the tyrannical law, which 
obliged every man to become a sol- 
dier in his turn at a particular age. 
Drawn perhaps in chains to the 
army, and forced to join the ranks 
of their countrymen, they by de- 
yrees contracted military habits and 
military sentiments. From privates, 
becoming subalterns; and from su- 
balterns, officers of distinguished 
rank; by and bye they lost all their 
early predilections, and ended in 
being completely identified with the 
fame and fortunes of the once mighty 
—— 

‘o conquer this military spirit 
seems to be not the least of the dif- 
ficult tasks which Louis XVIII. has 
to perform. Though nothing would 
make his Majesty so popular among 
his subjects in general as a decla- 
ration of war, he knows very well, 
that if he attempted to gratify this 
wish of mortified fiational vanity, it 
would probably end, not only in his 
own ruin, but in the dismemberment 
of his still extensive empire.* 

Were he to change his course, one 
of two things seems inevitable :— 
either the allied Sovereigns, march- 
ing for the third time to Paris, would 
lay waste this beautiful capital, and 
divide amongst them this unhappy 
country, or the general whom he 
employed, crowned with victory and 
supplanting him in the affections of 
his people, would soon become an- 
other Napoleon; France would be 
again exposed to military despotism, 
and the rest of the earth run the 
risk of sharing a similar fate. From 
either of these evils, both as an Eng- 
lishman and a citizen of the world, 
I must say, ** the Lord defend us.” 

Though I reluctantly introduce 
the subject of politics in our corres- 

ondence, I could not help mention- 
ing a circumstance which constitutes 
so striking a feature in the character 
ef your countrymen. I will not, 
however, allow even la gloire Fran- 
oise to tempt me to lengthen this 

lame, so adien, 

And believe me ever yours, 

Cuares DarnLeyY. 


# Written during the administration of M. de Cazes—Little did the author thes 
anticipate that that favourite minister was soon to be changed for one of directly 
opposite opinions, and that the latter would advise his Sovereign to commence 
the most unjust of all wars, and perhaps the only war whieh would have beew 


unpopular in France. 
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LETTER XxX. 


From the Marquis pk Vermont to Sir Caartes Darnvey, Bart. 


London. 

My pear DarRNLeY, 

Yes, you are quite right— 
military glory is the prevailing pas- 
sion of every Frenchman's breast ; 
but though this passion may occa- 
sionally lead us into sadentia 
excesses, and may have been the 
principal cause of all our late public 
calamities, recollect that we owe to 
italso many of the best ¢raiés in our 
national character. Not to speak of 
the achievements of our illustrious 
countrymen, which fill so proud a 
page in the annals of Europe, the 
urbanity of manner which pervades 
all classes of our people; the high 
spirit which they have displayed on 
every occason, and a certain gene- 
rosity of sentiment which ts seldom 
separated from real valour, may all 
be traced to this predominating im- 
pulse. The jealousy of a standing 
army, Which the particular principles 
of your constitution and the general 
love of freedom alike inspire, has 
prevented the English from being 
actuated by a simiiar feeling. But 
if the desire of military fame ani- 
mates but a small portion of the in- 
habitants of Britain, the love of 
country supplies its place in the 
breast of all: whenever the honour 
of the united empire is really, (or 
imagined to be) concerned, every 
purse is opened, and every hand is 
raised in its defence. Indeed, so 
very warmly and so unanimously 
do you think on these subjects, that 
it is extremely easy for any minister, 
by a pretended tale of asserted in- 
sult, to rouse you into foreign hos- 
tility, however unwise, unnecessary, 
or contrary to your real interests 
such a step may be. 

Though, towards their conclusion, 
both the first American, and the two 
last French wars, became unpopular, 
it is quite certain, that in the com- 
mencement of each, the people fully 
concurred in the course taken by the 
government ; and, in spite of all the 
declamation against the corruption 
of Parliament, had your representa- 
tives been the freest in the world, I 
suspect the minister would have 
equally received their support; for 


the feelings of the nation had heen 
excited, and once excited you be- 
come no less enthusiastic than our- 
selves; and in this enthusiasm the 
commonest English peasant bears 
his share no less than the proudest 
peer. Indeed, nothing delights me 
more than to witness the anxiety 
with which the daily newspaper (the 
welcome visitor of John Bull's break. 
fast-table,) is expected by all the 
inhabitants of this overgrown city ; 
from the Duke in Grosvenor-square, 
to the Cobler in St. Giles’s. 

By the interest with which I find 
every particle of news is discussed, 
even at a time of profound peace, | 
easily conjecture with what trem- 
bling anxiety political intelligence 
must have been looked for when 
you and we were struggling for the 
empire of the world. Are we not 
then disputing about words? The 
Frenchman is always ready to draw 
his sword, when he sees, or fancies 
that he sees, an opportunity of en- 
creasing the military renown of his 
beloved country; and the Briton is 
no less zealous to revenge the sup- 
posed wrongs, or supposed insults, 
of that England, whose interests 
and credit seem as dear to its inha- 
bitants as their own private ones. 
So strongly indeed do all classes 
identify themselves with the public, 
that 1 am persuaded no veteran of 
Buonaparte’s body-guard ever boast- 
ed more vainly of the victories of 
Jena, Marengo, Fleurus, or Auster- 
litz, to which he personally contri- 
buted, than does the London trades- 
man at this moment, who never car- 
ried a firelock in his life, of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. In every district 
of London I find Waterloo-street, 
Waterloo-hotels, Waterloo acade- 
mies, Waterloo pot-houses, Waterloo 
cating-houses, and Waterloo shops 
of all orders and descriptions ; =e 
your ladies still wear Waterloo bon- 
nets, and your gentlemen Wellington 
boots, and I am assured that in the 
most distant parts of England these 
favourite names are repeated again 
and again in every city, town, and 
village; nay,even your stage coaches 
borrow a military name from this 
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event, and more than one public 
vehicle is called the Waterloo. This 
seems an odd application of the 
term ; for if, instead of standing their 

round so firmly, your soldiers had 

own away with half the rapidity 
with which these carriages perform 
their daily journies, you would have 
had little reason to be fond of the 
name of Waterloo. Now with res- 
pect to another sin, of which I know 
that your countrymen take delight 
in accusing mine, I mean national 
vanity ; unless I am much mistaken, 
the fault is common to both nations. 
A Frenchman, indeed, makes no se- 
cret in avowing his sentiments; and, 
whenever the subject is started, he 
tells you that France is superior to 
all the world in natural and acquired 
advantages, and that Paris is the 
centre of every excellence. 

Your orators, on public occasions, 
are no less explicit in claiming for 
England a similar pre-eminence 5 
and if we are to believe their asser- 
tions, in arms, science, laws, litera- 
ture, constitution, morals, and re- 
ligion, England is without a rival. 
in private society your countrymen, 
I confess, are mure discreet or more 

lite ; and a well-bred Englishman 
is rarely heard, in the presence of a 
foreigner, to use such offensive lan- 
guage. 

But though a stranger is not told 
that England is the first country in 
the world he must be stupid, in- 
deed, not to discover that such is 
the opinion of two-thirds of its na- 
tives; while no opportunity is lost 
of drawing from the traveller a con- 
fession, that something or every- 
thing which he meets with here is 
superior to that to which he has 

this mode o ing ap- 
plause I find daily ennui, aa’ 
remark it-amongst all orders of 
Englishmen. If 1 commend the 
rapid pace of your horses, or the 
neat appointment of your carriages, 
some member of the Fowr-in-hand 
Club immediately says, ‘* Ah! Sir, 
this is the country for cattle. Did 
fm, see my team last Sunday in the 
ark? I'll bet you ten to one you 
do not find a match in all France 
for m e” 

If Stas Souety of a lovely female 
draws from me a. tribute of merited 
praise, I am asked whether I do 
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not think the English ladies the 
prettiest of their sex ? and, perhaps, 
the question is put in the presence of 
some of them, when to hesitate in 
giving a reply would be the acme of 
rudeness. 

If I admire the picturesque Leauty 
ef the surrounding country when 
paying a visit at the seat of a friend, 
an eulogium is immediately pro- 
nounced on the rural charms of Eng- 
land ; and either the master of the 
house, or one of his guests, fails 
not to contrast your elegant villas 
with our dilapidated Chateaux. If, 
in going into a shop, I commend 
the manner in which any article is 
finished, the owner is sure to observe 
that manufactures are carried to the 
greatest perfection in Great Britain, 
and will probably conclude his re- 
marks by asking, in an incredulous 
tone of voice, whether it would be 
possible, at any price, to purchase 
similar goods in France. 

If, while reading a number of the 
ae or Quarterly Review,-I 
speak favourably of an article 
which fixes my attention, a parti- 
san of the commended journal (for 
I find even literary criticism here 
cannot be separated from party pre- 
dilections) enquires if I do not 
think the work in question a perio- 
dical publication of unrivalled merit ; 
and if 1 hint that the Mercure de 
France is a competitor which it is 
difficult to surpass I am accused of 
being blinded by national prejudice. 

If the Elgin Marilee, the Young 
Memnon, and the other treasures of 
the British Museum are spoken of 
with merited respect, 1 am called 
upon to declare whether we have 
any thing left at Paris at all com- 
om to this justly celebrated col- 
ection; and if i hint, that the two 
Galleries of the Louvre, as lately res- 
tored by Louis XVIII. and the yardin 
des plantes contain, amongst their 
various specimens of art and nature, 
much which, perhaps, the connois- 
seur would find no less interesting, 
1 find scarcely any Englishman dis- 

osed to believe that I am only say- 
ing what I think. 

f I praise the eloquence of your 
Parliamentary Speakers 1 am re- 
minded that it is only in England 
that extemporary harangues are 
heard; and that such efforts alone de- 
serve the name of oratory; while some 
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surprise is expressed at our having 
suffered the members of our Corps 
Legislatif in France to read their 
discourses. 

if, in paying the amount of a long 
bill at an inn or tavern, I complain 
of the charges, while in every other 
respect I allow that I have reason 
to be satisfied with the treatment re- 
ceived from mine host, he consoles 
me by sayings as he pockets my 
money, that the accommodations 
at similar establishments in England 
are so superior to those in France 
that I cannot form an idea of the 
capital risked, or the value of the 
conveniences which I have enjoyed ; 
and, indeed, that his profits are, 
considering all things, extremely 
moderate. Such is the language 
of all classes in this country; Eng- 
lish farmers, English artists, and 
English mechanics, are equally con- 
fident of their respective merits. 
They are fond, on all occasions, of 
drawing a comparison between their 
mode of exercising professions 
to which they belong, and that in 
which it is supposed to be carried on 
by their continental competitors ; 
and I need scarcely add where the 
preference is given. 

Now accuse me not of illiberality 
or ill-humour in making these re- 
marks; my object in drawing such 


circumstances td your recollection is 
to show that your countrymen are 
not less vain than their neighbours, 
though I am far from thinking 
that either nation would be better 
or happier if the epithet were not 
applicable. 

As it often happens in the case of 
individuals, that the fancied pos- 
session of some virtue or talent 
leads those who indulge this agree- 
able dream te acquire the merit they 
effect, so those countries whose in- 
habitants are proudest of their ima- 

inary pre-eminence, and zealously 
abour to procure for their parent 
soil the praises of mankind, become 
by degrees the theatre of real excel- 
lence. I shall conclude by expres- 
sing a wish in which | am sure you 
will cordially join, that as England 
and France, during along succession 
of many centuries, wasted their trea- 
sures and theirsblood in a silly and 
wicked contest for military superi- 
ority, 80 may the — struggle from 
henceforth between them be to rival 
each other in the acquisition of use- 
ful knowledge, and of those purer 
morals which are the fore-runners 
of peace and freedom, and conse- 
quently of the improved happiness 
of mankind, 


Adieu, ever yours, 
De VERMONT, 





SKETCHES OF POPULAR PREACHERS. 


(Continued from page 425.) 


THE REV. HENRY G. WHITE, A. M. 


Tue Rey. H. Waite is the Curate 
of Allhallows, Barking, afternoon- 
lecturer of St. Mary’s Rotherhithe, 
and evening preacher at the Asylum 
for Female Orphans. This gentle- 
man is extensively and deservedly 

opular; the causes which have pro- 
iaced this result, and the defects 
which mingle with his excellencies, 
I shall now proceed to examine. 
His voice may satisfy the most fas- 
tidious ; deep, full, and powerful, 
without being monotonous; its 
tones are admirably calculated for 
the solemnities of devotional service, 
and for expressing the various emo- 


tions which ought to characterize 
the preacher. His manner is earnest, 
animated, and energetic; it never 
for a moment degenerates into that 
listless insipidity which wearies the 
attention of a congregation, and, in 
a great degree, neatralizes the effect 
of those truths which the preacher 
is Peay nha to enforce. 

It is impossible for any clergyman 


to appear more completely absorbed 
in the sacred duties he is perform- 
ing than Mr. White; this quality 
has in no considerable degree the 
effect of rivetting the attention of 
those who hear him. His action, 
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though not peculiarly graceful, has 
the advantage of appearing the con- 
sequence of the instantaneous and 
irresistible impulse of his mind, and 
is necessarily a powerful ally to his 
eloquence; for so indispensable is 
this characteristic to the rendering 
of action effective, that no previous 
study, no acquired elegance, . can 
compensate,for the want of it. Mr. 
White has, however, a habit which 
must be considered ungracefal, he 
almost constantly holds his sermon 
with his hands, and consequently 
stoops very much ; the position of a 
clergyman in the pulpit should be 
perfectly erect, he ought never to 
touch his sermon except to turn 
over the leaves, and he cannot com- 
mit too much of it to memory ; how- 
ever unimportant these points may 
be considered they add to the gene- 
ral effect, and, therefore, should not 
be neglected. The style of this 
gentleman is eloquent and pleasing, 
but his periods are very often too 
long, which occasions obscurity, and 
proves a great obstacle to their 
retention by the memories of his 
hearers. I do not think Mr. White 
distinguished as an argumentative 
preacher; he frequently assumes, 
rather than proves; he reasons more 
discursively than closely, and occa- 
sionally raises conclusions upon 
te too weak to support them. 

f he sometimes fails in this character, 
he amply atones for it by his excel- 
lence as a teacher of practical Chris- 
tianity,.of that religion which rec- 
tifies the will, controls the passions, 
and meliorates the heart; he is 
never satisfied with appealing to the 
judgment only, but labours to en- 
gage every power of the mind in the 
cause of virtue, in the service of 
God. He exhorts the sinner to for- 
sake that path which has evanescent 
flowers to allure to its entrance, 
satiety and disgust for companions 
to those who proceed in it, and sor- 
row and despair for its termination. 
He urges the necessity of resigning 
attachments which, having their 
origin on earth, are destructible in 
their nature, and unsatisfying in 
their tendency ; and displays the ad- 
vantages of fixing the affections on 
those objects which, being immu- 
table and perfect, constitute the 
ebief happiness of those who submit 
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to their control. In seeking for 
motives to influence the decisions of 
his hearers Mr. White resorts en- 
tirely to Christianity; he does not 
trust the most inconsiderable part 
of his cause to secondary arguments, 
in this respect I think he is wrong ; 
though this extreme is infinitely 
preferable to that of making religion 
a collateral, and not a_ principal 
motive of action; still it is an ex- 
treme, and has this injurious ten- 
dency, that itis productive of mono- 
tony ; and, so wayward is the human 
will, that the exhibition of every ra- 
mification of a subject opposed to 
its inclinations is essential to im- 
press it with practical conviction, 
and, though religion must always 
form the great unfailing fountain, 
still innumerable subsidiary streams 
may be discovered by investigation, 
which, united with the superior chan- 
nel, may level the asperities which 
impede its progress, and cause it 
finally to triumph over every ob- 
stacle that would oppose its arrival 
at its destination. Mr. White, in his 
sermons on the doctrines of our re- 
ligion, assumes for them the high 
importance they demand, and never 
compromises them, either by ex- 
plaining away their distinguishing 
characteristics, or by distorting 
them to support some particular 
theory. Many people are disposed 
to question the utility of doctrinal 
discourses, but when it can be de- 
monstrated that action precedes 
thought, or that a man is more 
likely to act rightly for thinking 
wrongly, then, and not till then, 
will it be unnecessary to instruct the 
mind in those principles which 
should regulate its minutest per- 
ceptions, and give the tone to all its 
active operations. 

The subjects, perhaps, upon which 
Mr. White most excels, are those of 
charity and benevolence; he is for 
the suffering and the afflicted a 
powerful and efficient advocate ; he 
appears to dedicate every faculty of 
his mind to their service, and to be 
sincerely anxious for the success of 
his exertions; he urges with force 
and earnestness those arguments 
which have a tendency to excite 
compassionate feeling ; he enlarges 
on the benefits which accrue both to 
the dispenser, and the recipient of 
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the bounties of benevolence, on the 
pure pleasure consequent on the in- 
dulgence of a charitable disposition, 
on the obligation imposed on the 
disciples of Christianity to alleviate, 
by every possible means, the suffer- 
ings incident to mortality; he ex- 
horts those who hear him to dry 
the tear which affliction sheds over 
the tomb of departed happiness, and 
to reconcile the despairing spirit to 
the dispensations of Providence, by 
appearing as the delegates of Heaven 
in relieving the distresses of the un- 
fortunate. Mr. White enforces these 
topics with zeal, earnestness, and 
pathos; he displays talent in the 


selection and adaptation of his ar- 
guments, which consequently pro- 
duce on those who hear him a 
powerful and permanent effect. -To 
conclude, Mr. White, though he 
does not concentrate in himself all 
the qualifications necessary to form 
a perfect preacher, yet combines so 
many of them, that he will frequently 
create even a powerful interest: the 
defects I have alluded to are not 
irremediable, and none of them of 
a nature to interpose insuperable 
obstacles to the reception of the 
truths he inculcates. 
CRITICUS. 


SKETCHES OF FRANCE, &c. 


MODE OF TRAVELLING AND INN- 
KEEPERS, &c. 

In my last I said something of 
the mode of travelling in this coun- 
try, and of the exactions of the inn- 
keepers; I must be permitted to 
return to the subject. There is no 
regular standard of charge for tra- 
velling by the diligence, it varies 
with the supposed means of the 
persons who perform the jour- 
ney; [I mean that it is different 
on the different roads, according 
to the character of the persons who 
pass along them. From Calais 
to Paris, the charge is forty francs 
by the regular road which the Eng- 
lish take, but by another road nearly 
seventy miles farther, over which one 
Englishman in ten thousand does 
not think of travelling, the charge is 
less than thirty-five. From Paris 
to Bayonne by the diligence only 
eighty-two francs are paid, and yet 
the distance is three times greater 
than from Calais to Paris. It may 
be said that the same disproportion 
is found in England, but then it 
proceeds from different causes. Here 
the cause, as I have already stated, 
is to be found only in the greater or 
lesser means of pillaging the public. 
In England, if a coach proprietor 
demands more than an honest fare, 
proportioned to the expense of his 
undertaking, he soon meets with op- 
ie but in France there is so 
ittle enterprize and so little encou- 
sagement of laudable opposition to 
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fraud, that the rich rogue continues 
his practices with impunity ; if he is 
opposed at all, his antagonist ends 
by ruining himself or falling into 
the wrongs of the other parties. The 
government do nothing to encourage 
public spirited men, on the contrary, 
every thing is done to crush them, 
and that only because it is the in- 
terest of the advocates of tyranny 
and superstition to check every 
thing. which tends toa distribution of 
wealth, and the consequent exten- 
sion of intellect. Asa proof of this, 
1 need only mention that the French 
ministers have it in serious contem- 
ni to give an exclusive privi- 
ege to the proprietors of the .Wes- 
sagertes Royales, and to suppress 
all coaches now running to different 
parts of France from other offices; 
so much for coaches: of the exac- 
tions of innkeepers, a volume, aye 
twenty volumes might be written, I 
must content myself however with a 
page. When I was travelling to 
taly two years ago, I stopped with 
two friends at a small inn on the 
road upwards of two hundred miles 
from Paris to dinner; from my 
knowledge of the prices of provisions 
in that part of the country, I can de- 
clare that the whole of our dinner 
did not cost the landlady 2s. She 
had the modesty, however, to charge 
28 francs, I/. Ss. 4d.; we were not 
of course fools enough to submit to 
such a shameful exaction, and after 
much altercation she agreed to take 
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ten francs. From that day we in- 
variably bargained for every thing 
before hand, and our saving was 
upwards of 150 per cent.; but the 
reader may conceive how unpleasant 
it is on entering an inn, to make a 
contract for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper. I will do the French inn- 
keepers the justice to state, that they 
exa:t now and then from their com- 
patriots as well as from the English. 
The Duchess d’Angouleme went 
last summer to drink the waters of 
a famous mineral spring, in the de- 
partment of the Céte d’Or; she 
stopped on the road at an inn which 
was kept by the post-master of the 
village. As all the members of the 
Royal Family when they travel take 
their own provisions with them, for 
fear of being poisoned, I suppose, at 
the inns, her Royal Highness or- 
dered only some fresh eggs and 
hot water for herself and suite. 
The landlord who had _ perhaps 
heard of the story of the innkeeper, 
who charged George I. 101. for 
two eggs, observing, when the 
Monarch complained and asked if 
eggs were scarce that he charged 
so high a price, that eggs were more 
plentiful than monarchs, thought he 
would not offend a guest of such 
consequence, by charging a low 
price for his eggs and hot water, 
and consequently sent in a bill for 
J00 francs. Her Royal Highness 

aid the amount without complain- 
ing, but on her return to Paris the 
circumstance was mentioned to the 
Director-General of Postes, and the 
conscientious innkeeper received no- 
tice that his patent of post-master 
had been transferred to another in- 
habitant of the village. _The French 
landlord has very rarely any fixed 
price. In the country a French tra- 
veller, who is known to understand 
things well, will sit down to a good 
breakfast for 15 sous; a parisian, 
however, is expected to pay 20; a 
German, Swiss, or Italian 25, not 
because they are richer than the 
parisian, but because as ee travel 
on business and gain something by 
the French, it is only just that they 
should reimburse a little to the inn- 
keepers ; an Englishman’s round hat 
and a Russian’s pigeon-breasted coat 
are strong indications of gullibility 
to the landlord; the wearers are 
monied fools, he supposes, travel- 
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ling for pleasure, and down goes 
40 sous for a very indifferent break- 
fast. This system of arbitary. taxa- 
tion is really intolerable, and I hear- 
tily wish it was limited to this coun- 
try; I am sorry to say, however, 
that it is not uncommon in England. 
It is all very well to make the rich 
pay more than the poor, but how 
many persons of confined means and 
respectable appearance are robbed 
WY innkeepers in different parts of 

ngland; a desire to economize in 
an inn, or a shabby appearance 
which will not justify a high charge 
in the opinion of the host, too 
frequently produces insult. Be- 
fore I lett England I stopped at 
an inn at Dover for the night with 
my wife; onthe following morning 
I paid a tremendous bill and gave 
three shillings to the waiter and 
chambermaid; the gentleman imme- 
cae observed, that 1 had made a 
mistake, as it was customary to give 
a shilling to the waiter, and another 
to the chambermaid for each person. 
I complained to the lapdlental his 
servant’s insolence, but that gentle- 
man observed, that “he was very 
sorry, but as the thing was quite 
customary he could not blame the 
waiter.” As I have travelled all the 
way from Paris, aye, 200 miles be- 
yond Paris, to Dover to tell the 
story of a waiter’s insolence, I will 
take the liberty of taking a trip to 
Portsmouth before I close this part 
of my subject, for the purpose of 
relating an anecdote of an innkeeper 
there; I can vouch for its authenti- 
city, for a friend of mine from whom 
I have it was of the party. When 
Kean, the actor, was at Portsmouth 
two or three years ago, he was re- 
quested by the manager and two or 
three more, after one morning’s re- 
hearsal to accompany them to take 
a bottle of Madeira and a biscuit. 
Kean objected at first, but at length 
consented, and away they went to 
one of the first-rate inns in Ports- 
mouth. The landlord, when ap- 
prised that Mr. Kean was of the 
party, ushered them into an elegant 
room; thanked the actor for the 
honour that he did him, and for ten 
minutes overwhelmed him with ob- 
sequious civilities. Kean bore it 
well for some time, but at length 
knitting his brow and fixing his eye 
upon the landlord with tremendous 
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expression, which we have all wit- 
nessed, said, “ Mr. H , | came 
into your house at the request of 
these gentlemen to partake of some 
refreshment, and not to be pestered 
with your civilities which to me are 
80 many insults; look at me Sir, 
well, you do not recollect me I see, 
but you know that I am Mr. Kean, 
Edmund Kean, Sir; the same Ed- 
mund Kean that I was fifteen years 
ago, when you kept a very small 
inn in Portsmouth. At that time, 
Sir, I was a member of a strollin 
company of players, and came with 
the troop to your fair, where I acted. 
I remember well that I went one day 
into the bar of your house, and called 
for half a pint of porter, which, after 
I had waited your pleasure patiently, 
was given to me by you, with one 
hand, as the other was extended to 
receive the money; never, Sir, shall 
I forget your insolent demeanor, 
and the acuteness of my feelings. 
Now, Mr. H-——, things are altered, 
i are in a fine hotel, and I am— 
ut never mind; you are still plain 
H——, and I am Edmund Ries, 
the same Edmund Kean that I was 
fifteen years ago, when you insulted 
me; look at me again, Sir, what 
alteration beyond that of dress do 
you discover in me? am I a better 
man than I was then? What is there 
in me now that you should over- 
whelm me with your compliments? 
Go to, Mr. H——, I am ashamed of 
you, keep your wine in your cellar, 
will have none of it.” ae 
said this, the indignant actor turnec 
his hack upon the mortified landlord 
and left the house with his compa- 
nions. 

An anecdote of the late Emperor 
of France, but for the authenticity 
of which I cannot vouch, is some- 
thing similar. Buonaparte, before 
his elevation, was lodging at an Hotel 
in the Rue St. Honoré. He was at 
that time a Sub-Lieutenant with 
little pay and poor prospects. As 
Napoleon did not wear a very bril- 
liant uniform, the owner of the 
Hotel, who could discover nothing 
greatin his physiognomy, and was of 
course very far from imagining that 
the poor Lieutenant with about a 
franc a day would one day com- 
mand the wealth of Empires, treated 
him with great contempt and inso- 
lence, and at times with downright 





insult. Napoleon, notwithstanding 
the natural impetuosity of his cha- 
racter, shewed no resentment, and 
remained at the Hotel until he was 
called into activity; many years 
afterwards, when he was First Con- 
sul, a Russian General arrived in 
Paris with important dispatches from 
his government, and took up his re- 
sidence in the first floor of the Hotel 
in which Buonaparte had long be- 
fore occupied a garret. The General 
and his suite had been in Paris about 
a week, spending a great deal of 
money in the Hotel, when one morn- 
ing the First Consul asked him 
where he lodged. The Russian in- 
formed him; Buonaparte did not 
appear to notice his answer, and the 
Russian took his leave; on the fol- 
lowing morning before eight o'clock, 
a gentleman wrapped in a military 
cloak called at the Hotel and in- 
— for the landlord, who imme- 
diately made his appearance. ‘ You 
have a Russian General lodging 
here,” said the stranger. The an- 
swer was in the affirmative, ** shew 
me to him.”—* He is not yet up,” 
said the landlord, “* never mind, ac- 
——— me to his bed-room.”” The 
landlord who took the stranger for 
an agent of the Police complied, 
and they entered the General’s bed- 
room together. The Russian who 
instantly recognised the Consul, not 
withstanding the way in which he 
was muffled up, jumped out of bed 
and asked his commands. “ I merely 
came to tell you,’’ said the First 
Consul, “ that your host is a man 
of bad mind, un homme sans senti- 
ment, and then proceeded to give an 
account of the Hotel-keeper’s former 
conduct.”—** It is sufficient,”’ said 
the General, “I will have my trunks 
packed up and quit the scoundrel’s 
house immediately.” The General 
related the circumstance to some 
persons about the Court, and it soon 
got wind. Every body praised the 
Consul and condemned the Hotel- 
keeper, the consequence of which 
was, that he lost all his customers 
and was ruined. When Buonaparte 
became Emperor, this man was al- 
most in a state of starvation, and in 
a fit of rage and despair sent an in- 
solent letter to the Emperor, in which 
he was charged with being the cause 
of his misfortunes. Buonaparte on 
this occasion behaved with a mag- 
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nanimity which would have ho- 
noured legitimacy. He sent for the 
man and addressed him nearly as 
follows:*—* You deserve all that 
has happened to you because your 
heart was bad, and you sought for 
gain at the expense of honourable 
teeling ; I should be sorry, however, 
to bring distress upon your innocent 
family, From this day you will re- 
ceive an annual pension of 2,006 
francs, and I engage to provide for 
your sons: be careful of the rest of 
your family and treat them with 
kindness. If I find that you use 
them ill, I will take them under my 
own protection, and stop the pay- 
ment of your pension.” I under- 
stand that this pension was regularly 
paid up to the period of Napoleon’s 
overthrow. 


GAMING-HOUSES. 

Whilst the English magistrates, un- 
der the immediate sanction of the go- 
vernment, are laudably endeavouring 
to put an end to these destructive 
establishments, the French authori- 
ties threaten with prosecution all 
who dare to bring them into disre- 
as only three days ago, the pub- 

isher of a lithographic print repre- 
senting the interior of a gaming- 
house, in which the deluded votaries 
of chance are depictured with the vari- 
ous expressions of ferocious joy, or 
rage and disappointment,and aruined 
—_ in a corner of the room blowing 
\is brains out ; was desired by the Po- 
lice to discontinue the sale of the 
print, if he wished to avoid prosecu- 
tion. In what a state must the mo- 
rals of that people be, where the go- 
vernment derive a considerable re- 
venue from the existence of houses 
of ill-fame and gaming-houses. I 
have not heard nor is it, I believe, 
generally known how much those 
who form the gaming-tables pay for 
their privilege, which lasts for three 
years; but some idea of the enor- 
mous profits of those individuals, 
and consequently of the numerous 
chances against the foolish creatures 
who play, may be gathered from the 
following fact, which was related 
to me by an English physician resi- 
dentin Paris. This gentleman, who 
is well known in the literary world, 
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by two or three excellent treatises 
on Education, was supposed to pos- 
sess some influence with M. de Cazes, 
when that personage was minister 
of the Interior. The Doctor was 
one day waited upon by a Frenchman 
of large fortune, who told him that 


_ he felt desirous with some other ca- 


pitalists to bid for the privilege of 
the gaming-houses in Paris, which 
in the course of a month would be 
to let for the next three years; and 
that as the company were aware of 
the influence which the Doctor had 
with the minister, they proposed to 

ive him 100,000 francs in cash and 

2,000 francs annually for three 
years, if he could induce the minis- 
ter to let the privilege to them at 
the same rate as those who then held 
it paid to government. They also 
authorized the Doctor to tell M. de 
Cazes, that if he would agree to 
their proposition, they would make 
him a present of 500,000 francs. The 
Doctor, who is a man of character, 
refused the offer; and I hear that 
M. de Cazes, when the 500,000 
francs were offered to him through 
another channel, said he would have 
nothing to do with it, and to avoid 
any imputation of corruption, trans- 
ferred his right of negociating the 
transaction to another branch of the 
government. We see therefore that 
all Frenchmen in office are not desti- 
tute of honour. The sum paid to 
government must be very consider- 
able, because none but men of large 
fortune are able to farm the privi- 
lege. In addition to the public 
tables in the Palais Royal and at 
Frescati’s, the company have private 
tables in various parts of Paris; wo- 
men of high rank, but decayed for- 
tune, are induced to admit these 
tables at their houses, and to give 
dinners, to which they invite all the 
rich foreigners in Paris. The ex- 
pense of these dinners is paid by the 
company, and a handsome income 
is also given to the /ady of the house ; 
the strangers who are induced to 
accept the invitation to dinner, and 
who are of course ignorant that the 
table is kept by a regular agent of 
this company play freely, and gene- 
rally pay more for one dinner in this 
way, than they could dine all the 





* The man is now in Paris and relates the anecdote. 
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year for at the most expensive res- 
taurateur’s in Paris. 

I am sorry to say, that the Eng- 
lish in Paris, of all ranks, are fond 
of gambling. A watch-maker on 
the Boulevard Montmartre tells me, 
that he does not purchase less than 
100 watches a year from English- 
men, who have lost their last shil- 
ling at play, and who sell their 
watches to raise another pound for 
the table, or to carry them back to 
England. The police, in conse- 
quence of the accident which hap- 
oe at one of the houses in the 

alais Royal, not long ago, viz. :— 
a young man throwing himself in 
despair out of a window, have or- 
dered all the windows to be barred; 
a simple countrywoman, on reading 
this order, very naturally asked, 
whether ,barring up the doors 
would not be a much more effectual 
way of preventing a similar acci- 
dent. 


ANECDOTE OF LOUIS XVIII. 

The newspapers in England, some 
time ago, briefly noticed the act of 
oo granted by the King of 

‘rance to a person condemned to 
the galleys for ten years, for having 
violated the cordon sanitaire on the 
frontiers, but there are some inter- 
esting particulars connected with 
the account which have been over- 
looked. The mother of the con- 
demned sold every thing, that she 
possessed, to procure the means of 
travelling from Bordeaux to Paris, 
and, on her arrival here, applied to 
the Duchess of Angouleme and the 
Duchess de Berri, by whom she was 
very graciously received. They re- 
commended her to the minister of 
justice, and even contrived to place 
oe in a situation where she might 
see and speak to the Monarch. 
When the King appeared, she fell 
on her knees Soins him, and ex- 
claimed, “ Sire, you see before you 
a wretched Bordelaise mother, who 
solicits pardon for her son, con- 
demned for ten years to the galleys, 
for violating the cordon sanitaire. 
May the almighty God, who protects 


you, inspire you with the sentiment 
of mercy towards the only child 
of an afflicted mother.” The Kin 
instantly took the petition ane 
she presented, and proceeded to mass, 
where he again saw her. His Ma- 
jesty regarded her with an eye of 
pity. and, by nodding his head good 
yumouredly, gave her reason to 
hope that her prayer was granted. 
When the mass was ended, the 
King came towards the mother, and, 
having read the petition, said, “ I 
am rejoiced that I can in this in- 
stance follow the dictates of my 
heart, without attacking the just 
severity of laws made for the main- 
tainance of morality. Your son has 
been guilty of an indiscretion, but 
not of a crime produced by a cor- 


. ruption of principle. I should be 


much grieved if a young man, the 
support of his mother, were to pine 
in wretchedness for ten years for 
such an error, and still more so, if 
during that period he should con- 
tract habits deossueiien to his morals 
and to your happiness. Punish- 
ments are intended to prevent the 
example of crime, and not to expose 
the pure mind to corruption. Your 
son is pardoned.” ‘The poor woman 
fell at the King’s feet, bathed in her 
tears. The Duchess of Angouleme 
generously supplied her with the 
means of returning to Bordeaux. 


THE THEATRES. 

Lately at the Theatre Francais, 
Talma played Hamlet for the last 
time, for the benefit of M. Dumas, 
who has been attached to the com- 
pany thirty-one years. It would 

e impossible to describe to you the 
sensation produced on this occasion. 
Although the prices of admission 
were raised to nearly three times 
the usual amount, the first places 
being put at 20 francs, and the 
lowest at 3 francs, the eagerness 
to obtain tickets was beyond pre- 
cedent. Ata very early hour in the 
afternoon the avenues to the theatre 
were thronged by persons keeping 
— for those who held tickets.* 

alma played Hamlet in his usual 


* At the French theatres, tickets are issued only for as many persons as the 
house will hold; but in order to get a good place, it is necessary to send a per- 
son early to the barrier on the outside, who has to wait there for two, three, or 
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style of excellence, and was loudly 
cheered. The French Hamlet, how- 
ever, is a very mawkish production, 
and the leading character, even in 
the wonderful representation of 
Talma, is rather calculated to ex- 
cite risibility than sympathy in a 
discriminating audience. Instead 


of the fine manly character which 


Shakspeare drew, he is a whining 
fool without decision, energy, or 
talent. One of the scenes is really 
laughable. Hamlet appears with an 
urn, which is eee, to contain 
the ashes of his father, walks about 
the stage woefully with it under his 
arm, and then, placing it upon a 
table, falls to -blubbering over it 
like a school-boy, exclaiming in 
doleful accents, Oh ! mon pére, mon 
pauvre pére. Hamlet, however, is 
reckoned Talma’s best character, 
and certainly, as far as acting goes, 
it may beso. In any other hands 
Hamlet would serve, as a comic pan- 
tomime does, to relax our muscles 
after a day’s hard application to bu- 
siness. I have seen the play acted 
in French provincial theatres, with- 
out producing any other effect than 
hearty laughter. The country critics 
were not unsparing of their censures 
upon Ce Monsieur Shakspeare et 
ses bétises, never considering that it 
was their translator and not the 
author who was the fool. Voltaire, 
with his usual candour, when speak- 
ing of English productions, wrote a 
long article to prove the superiority 
of the translation over the original. 
It is very rarely that the French 
improve a piece in the translation, but 
there are some few instances. I think 
they have done so with the tragedy 
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of Romeo and Juliet, which they have 
converted into an opera; at least I 
can say, that I witnessed a represen- 
tation of their Romeoand Juliet with 
feelings of satisfaction. They con- 
duct the plot nearly as Shakspeare 
did, up to the scene of the tomb. 
Here Romeo is seen weeping over 
the supposed corpse of his wife, and 
about to swallow the poison, when 
he is disturbed by the father of 
Juliet, who has followed him to the 
tomb, armed and thirsting for his 
blood. He is rushing upon Romeo, 
who is unarmed, when Romeo’s 
rival, who enters the tomb, stands 
between them, and shields Romeo 
from the fury of the father. At this 
moment Juliet awakes to the as- 
tonishment of all, and is claimed 
by each. Paris, however, after a 
short struggle with his feelings, ad- 
dresses her thus: ‘I love you, 
Juliet, with a tenderness which I 
cannot describe. How shall I prove 
my love, but by shewing you that I 
value your happiness more than my 
own? You are mine by the will of 
your father, but you shall not be 
rendered miserable by my love. 
Take your Romeo, be happy with 
him, and sometimes ‘deign to pity 
the wretch who thus renounces all 
his hopes of happiness.” The father, 
however, opposes the generous sacri- 
fice of Paris, and claims his daughter. 
Romeo is now in despair, but the 
priest enters very auspiciously, and 
claims Juliet as the property of the 
church, she having been interred 
within its holy precincts. The fa- 
ther now stile; and the piece closes 
with the marriage of Romeo and 
Juliet. 


four hours, The holder of the ticket arrives before the doors open, and takes 
ihe situation of the person whom he has placed at the barrier. The company 
enter the house, one by one, through a line of gens d’armes, in the order in which 
they or their locum tenentes arrive at the barrier. There are many persons who 
earn money by placing themselves very early at the barrier, and disposing of 
their places to late comers who are willing to pay a high price for a good 


situation. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY AT SOMERSET-HOUSE. 


(Concluded from page 444.) 


SCULPTURE. 

No. 1099. Cupid: a Statue in 
marble. R. Westmacort, R.A.— 
We were very happy to find that Mr. 
Westmacott had been occupied with 
due diligence and feeling, in pro- 
viding a youthful and suitable bride- 
groom for the exquisite ‘* Psyche,” 
upon the beauties of which we dwelt 
so rapturously in our remarks on 
the last Exhibition. Although the 
natural loveliness of the female form 
will never admit of any rivalry, yet 
Mr. Westmacott has imparted great 
sweetness and delicacy to “ Cupid,” 
who, his bow unbent, himself as- 
sumes an air of graceful relaxation, 
as if reposing for a while from the 
amusing, but malicious sport of 
transfixing human hearts. Every 
et of this-fine statue is most highly 

nished.® 

No. 1082. Horace’s Dream: an 
alto relievo, in marble. R. West- 
macotTtT, R.A.—A rich and various 
composition. The different circum- 
stances and incidents of the poets 
vision are happily introduced; and 
the whole forms a most pleasin 
groupe, and would be avery magnifi- 
cent and appropriate ornament for 
some noble public or private library. 

No. 1101. Danzatrice. Canova. 
—There is great lightness and viva- 
city in this gay figure, but it has, in 
our opinion, a foreign and peculiar, 
rather than a classical and general 
air. 

No. 1102. Affection. E. H. Batty, 
R.A.—If there is any one warm 
human feeling more simple and pure 
than any other, itis surely the affec- 
tion of a mother towards her child; 
and any work of art, in which that 
affection is powerfully exhibited, is 
valuable, were it only on that ac- 
count. This is, however, a very 


* We intend to embellish a future 
this exquisite statue, as a companion 
volume. 


beautiful model in all respects; and 
is as well executed as it has been 
conceived, , 

No. 1064. Samson killing the 
Lion. W. Pirrs.—Mr. Pitts has 
shown great anatomical skill in the 
figure of the youthful Samson, en- 
gaged in this the earliest recorded 
— of his strength. 

vo. 1088. Bust, in marble, of the 
the late John Forbes, Esq. J. Fuax- 
MAN, R.A. —A powerful resem- 
blance of the venerable and deceased 
original. 

No. 1089. Bust, in marble, of P. 
orton, Esq. E. H. Batty, R.A.— 
We have seldom seen a head in which 
the features have been marked with 
greater force and spirit. 

No. 1081. An unfinished Statue, 
in marble, of the Son of J. G. Lamb- 
ton, Esq. M.P. W. Beunes.—The 
promise of a beautiful little statue. 

We regret, not to see any thing 
from Mr. Chantrey’s chissel in the 
present Exhibition. The absence 
of his masterly works is severely 
felt, and the more so, because there 
is too much reason to attribute it to 
the severe indisposition with which 
he has been afflicted. 





DRAWINGS. 
No. 519. Study in chalk: Por- 


trait of a Gentleman, in the dress of 


a Dutch Farmer. D. Wivxte, R.A, 
—QOne of the most characteristic 
drawings that ever was made. It 
reminded us, by contrast, of Gar- 
rick’s criticism on the assumed 
drunkenness of a foreign comic 
actor. ‘Sir, his /egs are not drunk.” 
Here there is not the slightest in- 
consistency ; the legs, the feet, the 
arms, the hands, the position of the 
head, the lounge of the body, all 
and every part unequivocally pros 





number with an excellent engraving of 
to the “ Pysche,” published in our last 
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claim the boor. The apparent fa- 
cility of the handling is also very 
fascinating to an artist’s eye. 

No. 497. The Gloves nearly won. 
No. 508. Blindman’s Buff. KR. Wes- 
TALL, R.A.—We are always pleased 
to see great talents devoted to the 
illustration of scenes of domestic 
life. Mr. Westall has here presented 
the public with two beautiful little 
drawings, from subjects of a well- 
known and cheerful description, 
They would make an attractive pair 
of prints. 

No. 517. Portrait of Madame 
Ronzi de Beguis, in the character 
of Fatima, tn the Opera of Pietro 
?’Eremita. A. E. Cuaron, R.A.— 
There is no artist equal to Mr. 
Chalon in subjects of this descrip- 
tion. He draws with great correct- 
ness and spirit, and decorates his 
figures with unrivalled magnificence 
and taste; especially when it be- 
comes necessary to introduce any 
splendid foreign costume. He is 
then perfectly at home. Wecannot, 
however, say that this portrait does 
justice to the original ; a more beau- 
tiful countenance, and more simple 
attire, would have been, in our 
opinion, far more expressive of the 
personal and intellectual accomplish- 
ments of the present Prima Donna 
of the Italian Opera. 





ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS. 

No. 964. Part of the County Hall, 
Lancaster Castle, for trying civil 
causes, and electing Members ef 
Parliament for Lancashire. No. 969. 
ln Architectural Composition, from 
an idea of the Hollow Way between 
Argos and Mycene, on reading 
Pausanias, book Il,, Chap. 23 and 
24. J.Ganpy, A.—Two drawings 
of a very opposite nature; the one 
being of fact, the other of imagina- 


tion ; but both exhibiting Mr. Gan- 
dy’s extraordinary and acknow- 


ledged talents: talents, which the 
country has reason deeply to regret, 
are not more frequently called upon 
in the execution of the various great 
architectural works of the present 
day. 

No. 987. View of one of the Consol 
Offices, in the Bank of England, tn its 
progressive state of construction, J. 
SoaneE, R.A.—What a strictly ar- 
chitectural drawing seldom is, ex- 
tremely picturesque and beautiful. 
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No. 955. View from the water 
of one of the Abutments, and one of 
the Arches of a Design for a Bridge. 
L. Vuttramy—Simple and noble. 

No. 1049. St. Peter's, Rome, from 
the back of the Colonade. ‘SS. Pa- 
TERSON.—A very bold, rich, and 
broadly-executed drawing. 

We cannot quit the Library, with- 
out loudly remonstrating against 
the introduction of pictures in oil 
among the architectural drawings. 
This is a practice which has been 
— ground for several years ; 

ut we never saw it carried to so 
pernicious an extent as in the Ex- 
hibition of this year. The inter- 
mixture of pictures in oil with draw- 
ings in water-colours is always in- 
jurious to both, especially to the 
latter; but to architectural drawings 
it is destructive in consequence of 
the flatness of their tints, and of 
their seldom being made with any 
reference to general effect. We do 
hope the Academy will see the im- 
propriety of this innovation, and 
will entirely reform it next year. 








MINIATURES. 

It is surprising to observe how 
little discrimination is shown in this 
very interesting part of the Exhibi- 
tion. Mingled with and overpower- 
ing, by the gaudiness and rawness of 
their hues, some of the most charm- 
ing productions of taste and genius, 
are a mass of wretched daubs, which 
would disgrace any shop-window in 
the Metropolis; and which are, of 
course, wholly unworthy of a place 
in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy of Great Britain. Never 
surely was ‘humanity imitated so 
abominably !’ From amidst this 
full crop of tares and thistles we 
shall glean a few ears of corn, al- 
though they are almost choked by 
the vile weeds about them. 

No. 674. Portraits of the Hon. 
Misses Drummond Burrell. Mrs. 
J. Ropertson.—A Vandyke in mi- 
niature. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty and grace of the drawing, 
the sweetness of the expression, the 
harmony of the colour, and the dis- 
position of the general effect. No. 
429. Portrait of a Gentleman, by the 
same fair hand, is full of intellectual 
character. 

No. 816. Portrait of a Young 
Lady. No. 834, Portrait ofa Lady. 
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S. P. Denntne.—Mr. Denning’s 
admirable miniatures show the great 
advantage which he now derives 
from his early and elaborate studies 
after Lawrence. They are finely 
drawn, and replete with grace and 
beauty. He must, however, guard 
against becoming a mannerist.— 
** Squareness,” as it is technically 
called, is a good quality; but it 
ought not to be too manifest. 

No. 688. Portrait of the Countess 
of Blesinton. A. E. Cuaron, R.A. 
—An elegant portrait of a bewitch- 
ing subject. 

No. 703. Portrait of the Countess 
of Dentigh. 
Miss Kirkpatrick. A. Ropertson. 
—Mr. Robertson’s pencil is free 
from the slightest vulgarity. His 
male portraits have invariably the 
air of gentlemen, and his female 
portraits of gentlewomen. ‘These 
are fine specimens of high finishing. 

No. 722. Portrait of Miss Paton, 
of the Theatre- Royal, Covent Garden. 
W.J. Newron.—Mr. Newton has 
been very successful in transferring 
to his ivory the feminine softness, 
mingled with intelligence, by which 
this lovely and accomplished young 
actress is distinguished. 

No. 827. Portraits of two Children 
of R. Pollen, Esq. W.C. Ross.— 
Children are delightful creatures ; 
and any picture in which they are 
introduced, if only tolerably exe- 
cuted, becomes interesting. How 
much more so when the infantile 
character is represented with so 
much truth and vivacity as it Is in 
this animated little composition. 

No. 704. Portrait of a Lady. S. 
J. Rocuarp.—A spirited and richly 
coloured whole-length. Mr. Roch- 
ard seems to have studied Sir Joshua 
Reynolds with great benefit to him- 
self. In the depth and vigour of 
his effects, and in the breadth of his 
execution, he appears to us to be 
unexcelled in his branch of the pro- 
fession. 

No. 818. Portrait of Mrs. Salmon. 
No. 836. Portrait of Edward Fox- 
all, Esq. Mrs. Green. — These 
beautiful miniatures recall to our 
minds the richness and mellowness 
of handling of poor Shelly. 

No. 681. 4 Portrait. Miss 
Suarre.—Firmly and vigorously 
painted. Miss Sharpe is one of a 
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trio of sisters, who all evince great 
talents. 

No. 803. A Head. 
—Nature herself. 

No. 860. Portrait ofa Lady. G. 
H. Parren.—We were much pleased 
with the sunny purity and clearness 
of the half-tints in this clever little 
head. 


J. BurGess. 


ENAMELS, 

No. 620. Portrait of Canova : 
enamel after the original, painted at 
Rome, by J. Jackson, Esq. RuA. in 
the collection of F. Chantrey, Esq. 
R.A. No. 621. Duncan Gray : ena- 
mel after the original, by D,. Wilkie, 
Esq. R.A. in the collection of Lord 
C. Townshend. C., Muss.—In force 
and richness, and above all, in that 
most important quality resemblance 
to their originals, Mr. Muss’s ena- 
mels unquestionably transcend an 
thing that has ever been cegdiaadl 
They are perfect fac-similes of the 
works of which they are copies, and 
which they render neon 

No. 506. The Duke of Wellington: 
enamel, after the original, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. No. 509. 
St. John: enamel, after the original, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, H. Bone, 
R.A.— Two very beautiful and 
highly finished enamel paintings. 
The first is a faithful imitation of 
one of the most characteristic por- 
traits that ever was painted. 

No. 533. Magdalen : enamel, from 
the original picture, by Guido, in the 
possession of Walter Fawkes, Esq. 
Farnley Hall, Yorkshire. J. Lee. 
—This is also a very fine enamel. 
The tones of the flesh are remarkably 
soft and mellow. 





MEDALLIC PORTRAITS AND INTA- 
GLIOS. 

There are in the Library several 
beautiful medallic portraits, by P. 
Rovuw, and D. Mortson; and some 
delicate and tasteful intaglios, from 
ancient and modern subjects, by S. 
HENNING. 

Death of Abel, by Mr. Woov.— 
We were much pleased with this 
picture, and, not having seen the 
name of the artist in former ex- 
hibitions, were induced te: make 
some enquiries respecting him. We 
have ascertained that Mr. W. is a 
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very young artist, and this picture 
is his first attempt at haveing eeaias- 
ing, and as cael we must confess, it 
gives extraordinary proofs of his 
powers. Adam and Eve are sup- 
porting the dead body of their son. 
rhe figures are correctly drawn; 
the oyera of Cain is well managed, 
the lights and shadows are contrived 
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with much skill, and the whole 
effect is very striking and attractive. 
The colouring is chaste, and witha 
little more practice he will become 
a distinguished member of the pro- 
fession. We are happy in this op- 
portunity of recommending a very 
clever artist to public notice.* 


THE NINETEETH EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


(Concluded from page 446.) 


No. 104. Corn-field—a Study from 
Nature. G. F. Ropson.—A charm- 
ing little study. We particularize 
it, because it has a certain sharpness 
in its execution, which shews that 
Mr. Robson can at his pleasure ab- 
stain from that excessive softness 
and sharmony, which severe critics 
say have occasionally a tendency to 
degenerate into tamenes. 

No. 115. Scene at a Fountain, In- 
verary, North Britain, J. Cris- 
TALL.—Mr. Cristall possesses the 
rare power of imparting a classical 
air to all his rustic figures, without 
depriving them of their natural cha- 
racter. Frequently have we con- 
templated with admiration such a 
scene as he has here depicted; and 
as frequently have we wished to see 
it faithfully represented on paper or 
canvas. To those who are familiar 
only with the acquired graces of the 
town, and who can admire only that 
factitious elegance which is the joint 
produce of the dancing-master and 
the corset-maker, this delightful 
drawing may perhaps seem insipid. 


But the man who can say with 
Goldsmith, 


“To me more dear, congenial to my 
heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of 
art,” 


will be long before he will be able 


to withdraw his eyes from gazing on 


* In our last number we omitted to notice this painting by a young artist 


so fine, and various, and well-com- 
posed a groupe of simple and artless 
beauty. 

No. 123. Passengers going off to 
a Packet. Copiey FieLpING.—We 
must really repeat, with reference to 
this drawing, the expression of as- 
tonishment which No. 40, called 
forth from us, at the extraordinary 
facility and inexhaustible resources 
of Mr. Fielding’s pencil. It is, as 
old Christie used to say, “‘ a perfect 
gem.”’ 

No. 157. Hotel de Ville, Louvain. 
S. Prout. — A magnificent town- 
view. 

No. 170. Scene on Bagshot Heath, 
with Sheep. R. Hituts. — Another 
of Mr. Hills’s highly characteristic 
drawings. The effect of the shower 
in the distance is so true, that, as we 
scowled at it, we reproached our- 
selves for our indiscretion in having 
left home without an umbrella, 

No. 181. Study of Trees, near 
Oakingham, Berks. G.¥F. Rosson. 
—Nothing can be more tender and 
beautiful. 

No. 213. Windsor. Coptey F1evp- 
ING.—We thing Mr. Fielding emi- 
nently successful in painting up to 
whatever subject he proposes to him- 
self. It is impossible to conceive a 


more picturesque and complete em- 
bodying of the following antitheti- 
cal passage in Pope’s * Windsor 
Forest,” than this fine drawing fur- 
nishes: 






of considerable merit, and as our object is particularly to encourage youth- 


ful talent, we have here supplied the omission with pleasure. 
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“ Here waving groves a chequer'd scene 
display, 

And part admit, and part exclude the 

day ; 

> * . * + 

There, interspers’d in lawns and open- 
ing glades, 

Twin-trees arise that shun each other’s 
shades. 

Here in full light the russet plains ex- 
tend; 

There, wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills 
ascend,” 


The introduction of the venerable 
figure of his late Majesty, in this his 
favourite haunt, has a very appro- 
priate and pleasing effect. 

No. 221. Solitude. G. BARReET. 
—Mr. Robson’s “Solitude” isamidst 
rocks; Mr. Barret’s is among trees. 
Each is admirable in its way. 

Nos. 232. 236. Studies from Na- 
ture. W. NessrieLp.— There are 
several larger drawings by Mr. Ness- 
field in this Exhibition; but we were 
especially struck with these charm- 
ing little studies. ‘They evince an 
accurate eye, and a practised hand. 
When Mr. Nessfield can communi- 
cate to his distances and middle- 
distances, and to the tout-ensemble 
of his composition, as much truth 
and gracefulness as he has given to 
these fragments of fore-ground, he 
will rank with our most accomplish- 
ed landscape draughtsmen. 

No. 239. Drinkallia. J. STepna- 
Norr. ‘“ As soon asa traveller ar- 
rives at Drinkallia, he must drink, 
or be carried before a magistrate to 
render account of his obstinacy.” 

Very humorous; and most deli- 
cately touched. ‘The figure of the 
sober culprit is remarkably happy. 

No. 261. Boats on the Thames; 
Gravesend in the distance. No. 265. 
Boats on the Thames, Evening ; 
Greenwich in the distance. D. Cox. 
—Two brilliant little drawings. 

No. 263. 4 Picture of Youth ; or, 
the School in an Uproar. H. Ricn- 
TER. — The original drawing, of 
which this is a copy, or nearly so, 
was the ornament of one of the ear- 
liest Exhibitions of the Society; and 
its not having been immediately en- 
graved has been a matter of surprise 
to us ever since; convinced as we 
have always been, that, if justice 
were done to it, it would prove a 
most popular print. We are glad 
to find by the Catalogue, that this 
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copy has been made for the express 

urpose of its being engraved. It 
is, indeed, a lively and powerful de- 
lineation of that period of gay 
thoughtlessness, and innocent mis- 
chief to which the cares and anxie- 
ties of the world induce most of us 
to look back with a sigh of regret. 
Never was hubbub more completely 
personified. Availing themselves of 
the temporary absence of their mas- 
ter, about a dozen fine, noble lads, 
of the right age for frolic, are re- 
paying themselves by every descrip- 
tion of license, for the previous re- 
straint to which they had been sub- 
jected. One of them, having as- 
sumed the Dominie’s seat, dress, and 
office, is affecting, with great pom- 
posity, to hear the lesson of an im- 
pudent young braggadocio; who, 
with his arms a-kimbo, appears to 
defy the terrors of ferrule or birch. 
Another little vagabond, who has 
crawled up behind the mock-master’s 
chair, is emptying the contents of an 
ink-horn on his scarlet cap, a feat 
that seems to be highly vellahied by 
the leering and winking bystanders, 
In the fore-ground of the drawing, 
the sly and sudden twist of one end 
of a form has sent several fellows, 
who were amusing themselves on 
the other end of it, sprawling on the 
floor. The distress of one of them 
is ofa very ludicrous nature. A fine 
rosy-cheeked apple has been whirled 
out of his hand by the jerk, and is 
making the best of its way ina di- 
rect line to an aperture in the boards, 
which yawns to receive it. In vain 
does its disappointed owner stretch 
his arm and fingers to their utmost 
length to intercept its progress; it 
is evident that in a second it must 
disappear for ever; and he contem- 

lates the approaching and inevita- 
»le catastrophe with a look of unut- 
terable despair. In one corner of 
the room there is a “ battle of the 
books,” grammars, vocabularies, and 
dictionaries are furiously flying 
about in all directions; and some 
of them are letting in a little neces- 
sary air by demolishing two or three 
panes of the window. In another 
corner, a fancied jockey, with a gar- 
ter for a bridle, is riding a cock- 
horse, at the rate of at least twenty 
miles an hour. Behind the door, a 


young artist, whose own head is 
eminently beautiful, and seems to 
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have been suggested by one of Ra- 
hael’s in ** The School of Athens,’ 

is making a drawing in chalk, al- 
though not Italian, of the Pedago- 
gue, to which he has of course im- 
parted an abundant portion of ugli- 
ness, Cautiously stealing in at the 
door, and unperceived by any of the 
rioters except by one terrified urchin, 
who endeavours, but to no purpose, 

to apprize his com-rogues of the ap- 
palling fact, is the Pe dagogue him- 
self; whose irascibility is evidently 
excited to the utmost by the horrible 
din which salutes his ears, and who 
grasps his slender rattan with an 
eager ferocity which threatens spee- 
dily to convert the shouts of mirth 
and exultation, into the wailings of 
pain and woe. The accessories of 


e EXHIBITION OF THE 


IN the course of the last month, 
the Gallery of the British Institution 
has been opened with an assemblage 
of pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and a selection from the Italian, Spa- 
nish, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 
In our next number we purpose 
mentioning some of the most beau- 
tiful of these works of art; and in 
the mean time we think our readers 
may be gratified by the perusal of 
the following preface, which we ex- 
tract from the Catalogue of the Ex- 
hibition, and the tone of which, in 
our opinion, does great credit to the 
Governors of the Institution. 

** Ten years have elapse “di since we 
offered to public inspection the paint- 
ings of Sir Joshua Reynolds; and 
if at intervals of the same period, we 
were to present an Exhibition of his 
works, we are convinced it would 
prove most useful to the painter, and 
gratif ing to the public. 

‘ Taste and fashion seldom per- 
haps go hand-in-hand, but they ne- 
ver Were more at variance than when 
Sir Joshua was in the full exercise 
of his powers; female dress was 
never more sadiwammiiile to the 
painter’s art, than at that period; 
and yet female beauty was never re- 
presented with more fascinating 
charms, than by his pencil. The 
truth is, that he was one of the 
greatest masters of grace and ele- 
gance that ever liv ed: * he touched 
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this admirable drawing are equa 
deserving of praise. Some of non 
manifest truly Hogarthian humour. 
Among these is an open copy- -book, 
on the leaf of which is repeatedly 
inscribed, what no doubt was the 
master’s favourite sentence: ** Zeno 
loved silence! Zeno loved silence! 
Zeno loved silence.’ On a slate, 
shattered by coming in contact w ith 
the knee of one of the overthrown 
heroes to whom we have already 
alluded, is written “ Vulgar Frac- 
tions. 

We must now take leave of this 
very interesting Exhibition; repeat- 
ing our best wishes for the prospe- 
rity of the Society, to whose genius 
and talents it bears such ample tes- 
timony. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


nothing which he did not adorn ;’ 
and his works prove tous, how much 
more depends upon the artist’s skill 
in treating his subject, than upon 
the subject itself. 

‘* His practice we have before us ; 
his theory will be found in those 
excellent discourses which he deli- 
vered at the Royal Academy, which 
can never be read by the lover of the 
arts without interest, the scholar 
without delight, or the painter with- 
out instruction. 

* Some of us remember the kind- 
ness of his heart, and the compla- 
cency of his character :—these dis- 
positions led him in the practice of 
his art, generally to select subjects 
which belong to the gentler feelings, 
and the kindlier affections of our 

nature; but the examples here pre- 
sented to us fully shew, that the 
most forcible expression of the 
strongest passions was not above 
his reach. 

“We are proud of our country- 
man; we rank him among the most’ 
eminent painters the art has pro- 
duced; we honour his name; and 
we hope others may be led into the 
same path, and may be excited by 
his success to similar exertions. 

“* The liberality of the possessors 
of ancient pictures has enabled us 
also to exhibit to the public some 
distinguished works of the Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
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The disposition which has been thus 
evinced, by the proprietors of these 
works, to enrich our Gallery is high- 
ly gratifying to us; but it is to his 
Majesty’s most gracions kindness 
and condescension, that we are par- 
ticularly indebted upon this, and 


upon all former occasions, for per- 
mitting us to select, both from the 
Royal Palaces and from his own 
beautiful private collection, some of 
the works which have most added 
to the brilliancy of our Exhibition.” 


INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS. 


MR. HORNOR’S VIEW OF LONDON FROM ABOVE ST. PAUL’S, 


IN our last number, which con- 
tains a copper engraving of Mr. 
Hornor’s Observatory erected over 
the Cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
we had not room to make a few 
observations which were, perhaps, 
necessary to elucidate the subject to 
those who have not seen the litho- 
graphic print and the detailed de- 
scription of this extraordinary and 
meritorious undertaking contained 
in our number for February last. 
This engraving consists of two com- 
partments, the higher of which re- 
presents the summit of the Dome of 
St. Paul’s, with the scaffolding sur- 
mounted by Mr. Hornor’s Observa- 
tory; while the other shews, on 
an enlarged scale, the Observatory 
itself, with its platform and various 
supports, its rope network and auxi- 
liary means of protection trom stress 
of weather, which perilous experi- 
ence proved to be highly necessary. 
In contemplating the latter object 
with its apparatus of poles, beams, 
cords, and chains, our imagination 
is possessed with a sense of insecu- 
rity, which is not diminished when 
we direct our eyes to the same little 
domicile placed in its actual position 
above the site of the Cross, and ap- 
pearing ‘ like a watch tower in the 
skies.” 

At the risk of trespassing on the 
limits of a mere notice, we must take 
leave to offer a few remarks, which 
suggested themselves on tracing the 
delineated ascent to this aerial tene- 
ment. ‘Those who have once or 
twice undergone the patient toil of 
marching up the spiral staircases, 
and angular series of steps that lead 
under the ample concave of the 
dome, must remember that they 
emerged into the gladsome air upon 
what is called the golden gallery, 
from whence strangers usually take 
their view of the vast expanse of the 


metropolis. In pausing to take 
breath after this ascent, how would 
they have felt on being told that an 
individual would perform the same 
toilsome march morning after morn- 
ing during a whole summer, for the 

urpose of commencing at their 
Teaatieneties a still more arduous 
progress, not merely to the ball or 
to the cross, but to a ore still 
higher, which was to be gained by 
climbing a series of ladders lashed 
to a creaking and tremulous scaf- 
folding ; and that he would pass not 
only days, but weeks and months, 
in a chamber suspended from the 
highest of these supports, occupied 
in the complicated and difficult de- 
tails of a mathematical survey of 
the wide-spread and multitudinously 
peopled capital of the British mo- 
narchy. To an individual standing 
on the gallery, the idea of ascending 
into the ball would be sufficiently 
appalling, that of surmounting the 
cross still more so; but to climb not 
merely this but a higher distance by 
an apparatus, of no greater security 
than that which is used for common 
architectural purposes, is an attempt 
which, ifonly once made, would have 
been wonderful, but which baffles all 
the language of wonder when re- 
peated hundreds of times. 

By the scale of admeasurement 
appended to the engraving, we per- 
ceive that the height of the gallery 
is 325 feet, while the Observatory 
is at the enormous altitude of 410 
feet. We know not in what terms 
to congratulate Mr. Hornor on his 
successful accomplishment of his 
great task, from this elevated and 
henceforward for some centuries un- 
attainable point; a view, which for 
truth of general resemblance, and 
minute accuracy of outline, has ex- 
cited the astonishment and admira- 
tion of all who have been favoured 
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with an inspection of the voluminous 
sketches, trom which the artist is 
now occupied in engraving his great 
work. We cannot close the present 
hasty and imperfect notice, without 
repeating our cordial wishes for his 
success; and we have the satisfac- 
tion to perceive from the announce- 
ment of a third edition of his illus- 
trated prospectus, after the rapid 
sale of his two former, that the Royal 
Sanction, with which he has,been 
honoured, has stimulated the feeling 
of the public already disposed to 
patronize his undertaking, and to 
ensure that effective encouragement 
to the work, which from its magni- 
tude and national importance it so 
justly claims. 

The English Opera House, at the 
Lyceum, is undergoing a most ex- 
pensive and elegant embellishment 
under the superintendance of Mr. 
Beazely.* Some important improve- 
ments are to be made at the Box 
entrance in the Strand, by which the 
general convenience and comfort of 
the public will be very much im- 
proved. 

A numerous and respectable body 
of artists met at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen-street, on the 
2ist instant, to consider the most 
eligible means of erecting an exten- 
sive suite of rooms for the exhibition 
and sale of the works of British 
artists in every department of art— 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
engraving—when a society was in- 
stituted, and resolutions passed de- 
claratory of their determination to 
proceed on broad and liberal prin- 
ciples, their object being to give to 
the rising, as well as the more ad- 
vanced artists, the means of display- 
ing their works for sale, during the 
season when the opulent patrons of 
art are usually resident in the me- 
tropolis. 

Marshal Soult’s splendid collec- 
tion of pictures, now in Paris, are 
for sale by private contract. They 
are said to embrace all the chef 
d’ceeuvres of the great masters of 
every country. 

Musicx.—The greatest pleasure 
we can experience, and the greatest 
obligation we can bestow on society, 
as a portion of the public press, con- 
sist in fostering the talents of ex- 
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traordinary genius; and our work 
would ill deserve the name of Euro- 


pean, if we confined our feeble pa- 
tronage within the limits of our own 
country. - Actuated by these senti- 
ments, we feel an honourable pride 
in being able to give the testimony of 
our warmest applause to a young 
JSoreigner, whose musical talents are 
of the first order. Md’lle. DeLPHINe 
DE SCHAUROTH, a native of Bavaria, 
is lately arrived from Paris, where 
she has been playing upon the Piano- 
forte among the first cireles with 
the greatest applause, after having 
performed before the Emperor of 
Austria at Vienna; and before the 
King of Wurtemburg at Stntgard. 
She has come to this country highly 
recommended to the Countess St. 
Antonio by M. Paer, the well-known 
composer at Paris, who describes her 
as a performer equal to Moschelles, 
although she is only nine years of 
age! She has already played before 
a party at the Prince of Coburg's 
with distinguished success. As soon 
as we heard ot the talents of this 
phenomenon, as she may be justly 
termed, we were anxious to witness 
a display of her abilities before we 
gave the sanction of our work to the 
applauses of her admirers. Wehave 
been gratified; and can justly say, 
that for delicacy of touch, and clear 
and rapid execution, she has, in our 
opinion, no rival of her age; and in 
sentiment and expression, the soul 
of musick, she is unrivalled by any 
female performer we ever heard. 
This last quality proves her to be 
richly endowed with intuitive ge- 
nius, for no art can instil into so 
young a mind factitious expression, 
whichis, at best, but a poor substi- 
tute for that soul-subduing power 
that exists in the sounds produced 
by this unaffected child of nature. 
These praises, as well as her per- 
formance, may be criticised on the 
4th of July, when she ‘will have a 
concert at the Argyll Rooms. When 
we heard her play a Sonata by Paer, 
we understood she was to perform 
in the evening at the Duchess of 
Kent’s; and atter her performance 
of this Sonata, we could not help 
exclaiming — Materiem superabat 
opus? 
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REVIEW 


OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


PHoreiqn and Domestic. 


QUID SIT PULCHRUM, QUID TURPE, QUID UTILE, QUID NON 


FOREIGN BOOKS, 


Nouveaux Tableaux de Famille. 

Lhe Life of a Poor Minister and his 
Children, translated from the Ger- 
man of Auguste la Fontaine. By 
Mad. de Montolieu. New Edition, 
3 vols. 8vo. with prints. Paris. 


“ WuHeERE is the reader of ‘ Les 
Tableaux de Famille, who has 
erused it without emotion? How 
interesting are the good minister 
Bemrode, his excellent wife, and 
their daughters, the tender Elizabeth 
and Mina so sensible and amiable, 
and the whole family happy in love 
and virtue !” 

We are obliged to reinforce our- 

selves with the testimony of authors 
of acknowledged authority, to re- 
commend to those readers who are 
accustomed to extravagant and false 
productions, those simple and faith- 
ful works in which are painted, not 
fantastical characters and over- 
strained manners, but characters 
and manners drawn from the bosom 
of society. The authority we have 
just quoted is Chenier, from his 
** Tableau historique de (état et des 
progres de la literature Frangaise 
depuis, 1739.” This ingenious and 
profound critic in pronouncing a 
severe judgment upon one of the 
most remarkable productions of the 
age, (Atala, by Chateaubriand) in 
which is the stamp of genius and 
‘reat beauties accompanied with 
frequent infractions of good taste and 
common sense, undoubtedly fore- 
saw all the evil, which unskilful 
imitation of this original work 
would do to literature. He wished 
to warn young authors against a 
false manner, which had _ then 
among the French the charm of 
novelty, and armed himself with 
ridicule, that all-powerful weapon 
in France. 

But it must have lost some of its 

ower when we see, in spite of the 


judicious criticism of Chenier, a 


crowd of young authors blindly 


committing the very faults of which 
he warned them. Perhaps it may 
be objected, that, if the faults we 
now speak of had only the charm 
of novelty, time would have done 
justice, and they would have passed 
away. But these literary faults have 
another advantage, that of facility, 
and only require imagination, and 
dispense with all the studies neces- 
sary to regulate and direct the dan- 
gerous faculty of writing, which is 
only a means and notan end. It is then 
not to be expected that authors will 
be wanting in this species of pro- 
ductions, in which they seduce the 
mind without appealing to the heart 
or the reason. A proof of the good 
disposition of the French public, in 
this respect, is the re-impression of 
the works of the best moralists. 
M. Arthur Bertrand will have con- 
tributed his part to the restoration 
of good taste by his new edition of 
Mad. Montolieu’s works; he is too 
good a speculator to reprint so con- 
siderable a collection, if he were not 
sure of the reception it would meet 
with. 





Ein Blick auf die Geschichte des 
Konigreichs, Hanover. 

Sketch of the History of the kingdom, 
of Hanover. By CU. de Leutsch, 
Svo. Leipsick. 


Under this modest title is con- 
cealed remarkable merit: the author 
shews great talent. He connects the 
history of a single people, and his- 
toryin general, with profound judg- 
ment. The following is a concise 
summary of the various details 
treated of by M. Leutsch. 

The country between the Rhine, 
the Elbe, and the North Sea, was 
bounded on the South by the ancient 
kingdom of Thuringia, an asylum 
in remote antiquity of the Ingavo- 
nians or Itaevonians against the 
Swedes and Gauls, and afterwards 
the cradle of those very Francs, who, 
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after having overthrown the last 
ramparts of the Roman empire, sub- 
jugated the Allemanni, the Thurin- 
gians, the Bavarians, and the Fri- 
sons. They prepared the same fate 
for the Saxons, but they, proud of 
their success against the aah, 
after a struggle of thirty-one years 
were still unconquered, and the 
Francs could obtain no other ad- 
vantage over them than that of 
obliging’ them to march as equals 
under the same banner. 

The Francs preserved for a cen- 
tury the first rank in Germany; 
their preponderance then passed to 
the Saxons, who successively made 
themselves masters of Suabia, Lor- 
raine, Bavaria, Italy, and Poland. 

After an age of prosperity, the 
Saxons experienced a reverse, and 
languished in obscurity till the 
owe when Lothario of Supplim- 

erg revived their power, which he 
tried to consolidate by an alliance 
with the Guelfs, but in vain. The 
humiliation of Henry-the-Lion de- 
stroyed the work of Lothario; the 
fidelity of the vassals of Brunswick, 
Nordheim, and Lunebourg, were 
the only supporters of the Guelf 
throne, shaken by the misfortunes of 
the enterprising Otho IV. 

From that time the Saxon and the 
Guelf powers were weak and feeble. 
At length the Saxons seemed to be 
reanimated, the electorate was the 
reward for what they had done 
against the perpetual enemy of 
Germany: and England, who a 
thousand years before had sought 
their aid, placed their crown in the 

rotecting hands of an Elector. 
rhus, under George III. the Hano- 
verians attained that rank which, 
before Charlemagne, their prede- 
cessors, the Saxons, had possessed. 


Om den indbyrdes, &c. 
On the Nature and Importance iv 
Mutual Instruction. By P. H. 
Moenster, a Clergyman, and G. 
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Quentin Durward, By the Author 
of Waverly, Peveril of the Peak, 


&c. In three volumes, 12mo. pp. 
964. London, 1823. 


UNLESS a critic stoop to plagiar- 
ism, and condescend to repeat the 
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Abrahamson, Aid-de-camp to the 
King of Denmark. Copenhagen. 


The title of this work ought to 
have been History of Mutual In- 
struction. Indeed the first volume 
is a complete history as far as we 
can judge of this method of educa- 
tion, not only in Europe, but in all 
parts of the world, except in Den- 
mark, to which the authors have 
devoted their second volume. It 
may be seen that, thanks to the en- 
lightened protection of the king, 
this method of instruction is ag 
ing a progress in Denmark surpass- 
ing every expectation. 

Amongst the subscribers to this 
work, the number of which amounts 
to 1,500, an unheard of number in 
the annals of Danish literature, are 
a great many ecclesiastics, who have 
declared in favour of instruction 
and knowledge. Nevertheless, they, 
whose honourable etforts introduced 
this method into their country, have 
still to struggle against the preju- 
dices of men who oppose every use- 
ful innovation either through apa- 
thy, which prevents them from ex- 
amining into the nature of things, 
or from fanaticism which blinds 
them. 

Such persons as these are to be 
found in every country; happily 
their number is not great in Dest 
mark. We shall give a more de- 
tailed account of this work when 
the third volume appears. Amongst 
some slight imperfections, we must 
mention the bad orthography of 
the proper names. Thus Cardinal 
Consalvi, Duke of Hijar, and Ca- 
simir-Perrier, are metamorphosed 
into Gonsalvi, Hijor and Saint- 
Perrier. 

The details relative to the intro- 
duction of mutual instruction into 
Denmark ought to have been con- 
fined to smaller limits, for it cannot 
have the same degree of interest to 
every class of readers. 
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observations that have became per- 
haps even familiar with the public, 
he will find it almost impossible to 
expatiate at any length upon the 
writings of an author whose works 
are always in the same style, and 
have flowed from the press for al- 
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most fifteen years, in a copious and 
uninterrupted course, almost un- 
equalled in the history of literature. 
The volumes now before us have 
similiar merits and demerits, and 
bear, in every respect, similar fea- 
tures to their numerous precursors 
from the same pen. 


is 





facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen; qualem decet 
esse sororum.” 


There is the same subordination 
of plot and general consistency to 
isolated descriptions ; the same 
proofs of a want of previous diges- 
tion of the story, and of often join- 
ing dislocated scenes by forced chap- 
ters, evidently written merely for 
the purpose of connecting the nar- 
ration; there is the same character 
of imagination, and the same preva- 
lence of imagination over the reason- 
ing faculties, the same extreme ver- 
bosity and carelessness of style, the 
vapid dialogue, and the endless 
eking out of pages, and there is 
also the same brilliancy of descrip- 
tion, and the same felicitous sketches 
of situations and of characters that 
have so eminently distinguished 
every thing that has previously 
fallen from the pen of this fortunate 
author. 

The novel of Quentin Durward, 
@ lordinaire, is ushered into the 
world by a long introduction, ac- 
quainting the reader how the author 
became possessed of the materials of 
the work. This introduction is well 
written, and contains many humor- 
ous and sensible observations upon 
France and England, with a good 
sketch of a French nobleman of the 
old school, restored to his dilapi- 
dated ‘patrimony by the political 
metamorphosis of 1814. The author, 
falling into the good graces of this 
member of the old cane obtains 
from him the M.S. of Quentin Dur- 
ward. We are disposed to admire 
this introduction for its vivacity of 
description and humorous remarks, 
but this introductory accounting for 
the origin of the novel is unneces- 
sary, and throws, indeed, an unna- 
tural or ridiculous air over the be- 
ginning of the volume. 

Quentin Durward is the last of 
the Durwards, a Scotch family that 
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had been, with his exception, exter- 
minated in a feud with the neigh- 
bouring clan of the Ogelvies. The 
scene is laid in France, and in the 
reign of Louis XI. the contempo- 
rary of our Edward 1V. Quentin, 
driven from his native country, has 
resorted to France in order to seek 
for military employment under Louis 
XI., or otherwise _under his less 
politic but more chivalrous rival, 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. The novel opens with a 
portraiture of Louis, and of the 
Duke of Burgundy, the former being 
represented as cautious, vigilant, 
cunning, superstitious, cruel, and 
skilful; the whole of his vices and 
virtues being concentrated upon the 
one great object of amalgamating 
the disorderly and refractory barons 
of France into one united monarchy; 
the character of his opponent, the 
Duke of Burgundy, is that of violent 
and headstrong passions of gallantry 
and of incautious valour. 

The second chapter, in the viva- 
cious and brilliant manner peculiar 
to this author, represents Louis and 
his Provost Marshal in disguise, 
seated fur amusement on the banks 
of the Cher, when they are ap- 
proached by Quentin Durward, and 
after a humorous dialogue, in which 
the King learns the object of Quen- 
tin’s journey, and penetrates into 
his character, the Monarch offers 
to introduce him into the Royal 
Palace of Plessis, Quentin being in 
immediate search of his maternal 
uncle, an ofhcer of the Scotch 
Archers, in the service of France. 
We have then a description of Quen- 
tin’s uncle, Balafré, and of the corps 
of Scotch Archers, as well as of 
their commander, Lord Crawford. 
All this is given with the author’s 
usual spirit and felicity, in describ- 
ing ancient military costumes, ha- 
bits, and manners. We are induced 
to omit the chapter, called the Bo- 
hemians, as it appears to us tedious 
and spun out, and, indeed, to be no- 
thing more than an awkward and 
inartificial contrivance to introduce 
Quentin into the corps of Scotch 
Archers, and to bring him in con- 
tact with his uncle, the object of his 
search. We are hardly yet upon the 
threshold of our story, and yet we 
have already given the out-line or 
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summary of an introduction of sixty 
pages, and of ge of the work,a 
proof of the exceedingly discursive 
style of our author's composition. 
. At this period of the narration, 
the political connection between 
Louis and his haughty and detested 
Cousin of Burgundy stands upon 
the most precarious foundation. The 
object of Louis is to abridge the 
ower of his vassal, but dreading 
his martial character, the number 
of his forces, and, above all, dread- 
ing his alliance with his Brother- 
in-law, Edward IV. of England, 
Louis's schemes are to prevent an 
open rupture by every possible fi- 
nesse of policy, whilst he inflicts 
the utmost injury upon the Duke, 
by exciting rebellion amongst his 
subjects in Flanders, the population 
of which country having become 
rich by trade, were impatient of the 
control and tyranny exercised over 
them by their feudal sovereign. 
But all the forbearance and mastery 
of his passions, by the wily Louis, 
had been nearly rendered of little 
avail to him, and war was on the 
point of being kindled between him 
and hisadversary by the circumstance 
of the Countess Hameline de Croye 
and her neice, Isabelle de Croye, 
having fled from the Court of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and taken re- 
fuge in that of Louis. Isabelle de 
Croye is the heroine of the piece, 
but the author scarcely condescends 
to’ pay much attention to the deve- 
lopement of her character, and al- 
though she is often on the scene of 
action, and the whole interest of the 
novel arises from the difficulty of 
disposing of her hand, and of her 
large domains, yet she is almost as 
passive as the heroine of the novel 
of Ivanhoe; there is no individuality 
of character given to her, and the 
whole of the events and every por- 
tion of the novel in which she is 
connected, arise solely out of the 
casual circumstances in which she is 
placed, and not from any peculiar 
features of her character. The novel, 
indeed, may be said to be without any 
heroine, or female character of in- 
terest ; the ladies in this production 
have been treated discourteously 
by the Novellist, and, excepting the 
humorous sketches of the Lady Hame- 
line de Croye,a silly, vain, and talka- 
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tive middle aged lady, whose beauty 
is on the wane, the novel would lose 
none of its interest by the total omis- 
sion of all the female characters, 
However, Isabelle de Croye has fled 
the Court of the Duke of Burgundy, 
in order to defeat the Duke’s inten- 
tions of forcing her to marry one of 
his friends and courtiers, and the 
fugitive Isabelle with her garrulous 
aunt, and a female attendant, are 
induced by the intrigues and pro- 
mises of Louis to throw themselves 
under the protection of that mo- 
narch. They arrived at Plessis, in 
Tourraine, where Louis then held 
his court, just at the juncture when 
the King had fallen in with Quentin 
Durward. But Louis, dreading the 
resentment of the Duke of Burgundy, 
had given these ladies a reception 
little suited to their rank, or to his 
ee ra hospitality, by which they 
iad been induced te make his Court 
their asylum. He had, in the first 
instance, received and accommodated 
them in a paltry inn, in the village 
adjoining to Plessis, and, in the 
character of a merchant, entertain- 
ing Quentin with a breakfast, our 
hero is made to witness the lovely 
Countess Isabelle de Croye, attend- 
ing upon the disguised monarch, 
herself in the simple garb and cha- 
racter of a servant. ‘The Countess, 
however, is at length admitted into 
the palace of Plessis, but, although 
her reception has been contrived 
with apparently the utmost caution, 
the place of her retreat has been 
divulged to the Duke of Burgundy, 
who has sent the renowned Marshal 
of his Palace, the Count de Creve- 
ceur, peremptorily to declare war 
against Louis for numerous offences, 
the climax of which is his encourag- 
ing the flight of these ladies, and 
his offering them a place of refuge. 
In this dilemma, the unprincipled 
and intriguing King contrives a 
scheme to avert at once the impend- 
ing war, and to gratify his malice 
against the Duke. He positively 
and openly denies his having insti- 
gated the Countess to flight, and 
at the same time he resolves to get 
rid of this source of contention, by 
apparently sending her to the Court 
of her cousin, the venerable Bishop 
of Liege; but forming, at the same 
time, a most unprincipled deep-laid 
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scheme, to have the lady intercepted 
in her journey by a powerful mili- 
tary marauder, sirnamed the Boar 
of Ardennes, and who, by forcibly 
marrying the Lady Isabelle, will 
rid the King of France of all appre- 
hension of her being united to any 
vassal of the Duke of Burgundy, 
who, by the acquisition of her de- 
mesnes, may augment the power of 
his master. The Countess with her 
aunt is sent on this journey to Liege, 
under the protection of Quentin Dur- 
ward, accompanied by three military 
assistants and a guide. But one of 
the numerous and endless schemes 
of the King. of France, is to unite 
his nephew, the Duke of Orleans, to 
his second daughter. But the young 
Duke entertains a thorough antipa- 
thy against the Princess, and, more- 
over, falls in love with the Countess 
Isabelle during her short sojourn at 
the Court of Louis. 

At length the Countess and her 
aunt and female attendant, with 
Quentin Durward and his compa- 
nions at arms, leave the Court and 
Castle of Plessis for Liege. After a 
short journey they are pursued by 
two knights richly caparisoned, in 
this case of necessity our hero Quen- 
tin finds that of his three well-equip- 
ped companions, two are craven at 
heart, and he can only induce the 
third, a brave old Gascon, to assist 
him in defending the trust confi- 
ded to his courage and prudence. 
Quentin and the Gascon encounter 
these antagonists; Quentin unhorses 
his adversary, but the Gascon had 
in the very first onset been laid dead 
at the feet of his opponent, who now 
turns to defend his fallen companion 
from the assault of Quentin. A 
combat ensues between these parties, 
when they are interrupted by a body 
of the king’s horse, ‘and the denoue- 
ment exposes to the reader that the 
assailing knights are no other than 
the young Duke of Orleans, and his 
friend the Count de Dunois, then 
the bravest and most distinguished 
knight of France. This rencontre 
terminates by the young Duke and 
his friend Dunois being led back 
prisoners by the guard of horse, 
whilst Quentin Durward and _ his 
charge are directed to continue on 
their road to Liege. Wecannot say, 
that the journey of our hero and the 
fair Countess is calculated to afford 


much of amusement to our readers. 
After Quentin’s sagacity having 
avoided the snare laid for his inter- 
ception they arrive at Liege, and, 
immediately after their arrival, the 
Castle of the Bishop of Liege, their 
host, is assailed and captured by the 
rebellious citizens of Liege, assisted 
by the redoubtable erratic knightand 
rufhan sirnamed the Boar of Arden- 
nes. The scene of this contest, and 
of the conduct of Quentin Durward, 
the revel after the capture of the Cas- 
tle, and the murder of the good and 
venerable Bishop of Liege, are all 
painted in the author's best style. 
he mixture of drunken debauch, 
and the ferocious cruelty displayed 
at the banquet, at which the ilies 
falls a sacrifice, are given with con- 
siderable force; but the fact is, that 
the whole scene is nothing more than 
a mere modification of the scenes of 
barbarous revelry which are found 
im all this author’s preceding novels. 
In the mean time Louis, instigated 
by a crafty astrologer, in whom this 
superstitious monarch was wont to 
put his trust, resolved to throw him- 
self upon the honor and hospitality 
of the Duke of Burgundy, and to 
repair with confidence to his Court, 
in the hopes of over-reaching the 
Duke, and obtaining his objects 
of policy by dint of his superio- 
rity of intellect and his tact at 
intrigue. This extraordinary con- 
fidence in an enemy, at an age 
when the laws of honour and the 
rights of hospitality were but feeble 
barriers against the passions and 
interests of princes, might however 
have succeeded according to the 
wishes of Louis, but in the very 
midst of his entertainment by the 
Duke, the news arrive of the insur- 
rection of the citizens of Liege, and 
of the murder of the Bishop, with 
the capture and sacking of his cas- 
tle. These events areimmediately at 
tributed to the craft, and intrigues, 
and maneuvres of Louis, who, in 
consequence, nearly falls a sacrifice 
to the resentment of his choleric host 
the Duke of Burgundy. The inter- 
ruption of the banquet by the arrival 
of the news, and the fiery alterca- 
tion and scarcely pervented contest 
between the Duke and his guest, are 
painted with great force; but we 
doubt whether the Duke’s being 
ultimately pacified, and his allow~ 
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ing his guest to depart although a 
prisoner, are at all in keeping with 
the extravagant violence of his tem- 
ver. Louis is confined a prisoner by 
Diente, and in the course of the 
next day the Countess de Croye, hav- 
ing been rescued from the tumult and 
dangers at Liege by the prudence 
and bravery of Quentin Durward, 
and in herescape from which, she had 
been captured with Quentin by the 
Count de Creveceeur, now arrives at 
the Court of the Duke of Burgundy. 
Her examination with that of Quen- 
tin Durward tends to exculpate 
Louis from being the immediate 
cause of the revolt of the Liegeois. 
The Duke, however, still imposes 
hard conditions upon the captive 
monarch ; their enmity is likely to 
be unabated, until they by chance 
happen to unite in sympathetic en- 
joyment at the sufferings of a miser- 
able envoy from the Boar of Arden- 
nes, whom the Duke had ordered to 
be chaced and torn by the hounds. 
This sympathy of pleasure at the 
same object brings about a reconci- 
liation between Louis and the Duke, 
which otherwise appears to have 
been hopeless. At length terms of 
accommodation are settled between 
the King and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, upon the basis of their 
uniting their forces, to subdue the 
inhabitants of Liege; and the Duke 
of Burgundy eventually consents to 
bestow the hand of the fair Isabelle 
upon the knight who may succeed 
in slaying the renowned freebooter, 
the Boar of Ardennes, then at the 
head of the revolted Liegois. The 
armies march against Liege, and 
Quentin Durward having learnt some 
intended stratagems of the Boar of 
Ardennes, by communicating them 
in time, enables the King of France 
to frustrate their object, and himself 
and uncle, the archer of the Scotch 
guard, succeed in personally van- 
quishing the freebooter of the Ar- 
ft and the hand of Isabelle is 
bestowed upon Quentin Durward. 
It is obvious that this plan admits 
of no diversity of characters. We 
haye an astrologer and gypsies as 
we have in all this author’s works; 
of the utter inanity of the female 
characters we have already spoken, 
the remaining characters are nothing 
more than a crafty, pliant and un- 
principled statesman, a monarch of 


the same description, and a feudal 
Duke of violent temper, with several 
of the diversities of the military cha- 
racter, with which the reader of this 
class of novels has long been so 
thoroughly well acquainted. Added 
to this, we have reiterations of the 
old descriptions of chivalrous as well 
as of less knightly rencontres, of mi- 
litary equipment, of mounting and 
relieving guard, of donjon keeps, of 
pallisadoes, and of all the means of 
defence and security peculiar to the 
middle ages. 

Novels of this description will 
always acquire popularity for an au- 
thor from the pleasurable excitement 
they are calculated to produce by 
their specific nature, independent of 
any excellence of execution; and 
although there are some of the no- 
vels of this author, such for instance 
as Waverly and the Heart of Mid 
Lothian, that will acquire him last- 
ing fame, we doubt whether many 
of them will not fade from the 
public esteem, after having en- 
joyed a violent but short-lived 
reputation similar to that which 
attended the once popular, but now 
almost forgotten, romances of Ho- 
race Walpole, of Mrs. Radcliffe, and 
others of that class, and to which we 
may add the poems of this very au- 
thor, the praises of which were as 
violent as they were ephemeral. 
Certain it is, that every publication 
by this author tends rather to dimi- 
nish than to increase his reputation 
with sound judges; for each work is 
scarcely more than a new arrange- 
ment of the materials of his former 
productions; and even the scenes 
which do not amount to plagiarism 
are so closely in association with 
similar scenes in his preceding no- 
vels, that no reader of discernment 
can go through a new work without 
experiencing considerable impati- 
ence or even irritation. ‘To support 
these two opinions, we may ask what 
reader can peruse the military cha- 
racter of Balafré, without immedi- 
ately recognizing Captain Dalguetty 
and Michael Lambourne? Or whocan 
read the arrival of the envoy Creve- 
ceeur at Plessis, without identifying 
him with the envoy Campbell, sent 
by the Duke of Argyle to Montrose, 
in the novel founded upon the his- 
tory of the rising of the Jacobite 
Clans under the latter nobleman ¢ 
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Upon the second part of our obser- 
vation we may ask, will not the 
playful yet masterly superiority and 
confidence of the disguised Louis 
over the sagacious but youthful 
Quentin Durward, on their first 
meeting, recall to the reader the 
meeting of Julian, Peveril and Gan- 
Jasse, on the road from Liverpool to 
Derbyshire? and is not the shooting 
of the leader of the enemy’s patrol 
by Quentin, at the assault upon 
Liege, a direct and exact copy of 
the scene of the highland centinel 
in the novel of Waverly? But it is 
almost trifling with the reader to 
point out such instances of plagi- 
arism and association of characters, 
and of incidents; they are so nu- 
merous and palpable. 

It may be observed of Fielding, 
as it has often been observed of 
Shakspeare, that there is an exclu- 
sive individuality in all his charac- 
ters, and that, when he had done 
with one character, we hear no more 
of him, and no other character re- 
sembles him in the least, or in any 
degree to recall him to our recol- 
lection. His parson Adams, Thwac- 
kum, and Harrison, are as distinct 
beings as the mad Lear and the pre- 
tended madman Edgar. His Par- 
tridge is a character resembling no- 
thing else in his novels, and his 
heroes Jones, Joseph Andrews, and 
Booth; his Colonels, James, and 
Bath; his Squires, Weston and 
Allworihy, are all as distinctly 
marked as the most opposite clia- 
racters in real life; nor is there 
any one scene in his novels that re- 
minds the reader of any incident in 
his preceding volumes. In this con- 
sists the test of real genius for the 
creation of diversified characters, 
and the supporting of them with dis- 
tinctness through numerous events 
is the most diliicult of all literary 
labours; and the surprising talent 
of this description forms the most 
solid pedestal of the fame of Shak- 
speare. 

Very different is it with the author 
of these novels; for, as we have 
already observed, every new work 
presents us with old faces and old 
acquaintances in new garbs, and 
often in garbs that can hardly be 
called new. The gigantic, furious, 


and ferocious freebooter; the athle- 
tic, sensual, and mechanical captain 
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of a more disciplined army, and the 
lordly chief of his panoplied host, 
are for ever thrown out upon the 
canvass—et ex uno disce omnes. 

But in this novel before us, there 
are many scenes of distinguished 
brilliancy, and some passages of 
considerable humour, but there is 
not the slightest attempt at pathos 
or at moving the feelings; every 
thing is addressed to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. Butthere are to be 
found, interspersed in various parts 
of the novel, isolated passages con- 
taining important moral traths, 
acute observations on life and man- 
ners, or caustic satire, expressed 
with great smartness and dazzling 
brillianey. : 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to judge 
by too high a standard an author, 
who supplies the book-market with 
such a bulk of matter, and with such 
prodigious rapidity. Taking Quen- 
tin Durward as an aspirant to the 
supremacy of the novel season of the 
year, we do not think its pretensions 
can be disputed, at least if we allow 
that amusement and not knowledge 
is the legitimate object of this spe- 
cies of composition ; but, viewing it 
as a candidate for permanent cele- 
brity, its pretensions we think are 
by no means as high as many of the 
author’s previous works, and cer- 
tainly not higher than many of those 
novels that are now known to the 
world, rather by the fame of their 
former days than by any present 
circulation amongst novel readers, 
or by any recurrence to them by the 
learned or by people of intellect. 
We must repeat an observation that 
we have betore made upon this au- 
thor, that it is rather lamentable 
that a person so highly endowed 
with imagination and = sagacity, 
should not condescend to subject 
himself to more patient thoughts and 
his works to more careful revision. 
‘* To bridle in the struggling muse,” 
as Addison terms it, is a very dif_i- 
cult, but a very necessary task, and 
this author’s works, with all their 
merit, often compel us to reflect upon 
the well-known couplet— 


“ Ev’n copious Dryden wanted or for- 
got 

The last, the noblest art—the art to 
blot.” 
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The Innkeeper’s Album, arranged 
for Publication. By W.F. Deacon, 
Svo. pp. 429. 


The unprecedented success of the 
“Sketch-Book” has produced,within 
a few years, a herd of imitators, 
some few of whom have attained the 
humour, others the pathos, but none 
the refinement of their master spirit. 
Indeed the mantle of the prophet is 
not to be caught by every star-gazer. 
The public attention has in conse- 
quence been directed to those plea- 
sant ephemerides, better known by 
the name of essays, which, as they 
require little thought to compose, 
and still less to read, are admirably 
calculated to suit the meridian of a 
‘‘ reading public.” Master Geoffry 
Crayon has much to answer for at 
the tribunal of literature. Not only 
among a certain class of readers has 
he introduced a style of writing 
popular, both from its facility to 
author and reader, but, “ like Cw- 
sar’s spirit raging for revenge,” he 
has called ““ havoc and let slip the 
dogs of war” in the shape of innu- 
merable witlings, who have drugged 
the town even to satiety with vo- 
lumes of miscellaneous matter. 

But while we thus contumeliously 
designate the countless imitators of 
the American artist, we would not 
be supposed to include all in so 
sweeping a censure. Some few there 
are who, captivated by the surpas- 
sing delicacy of their original, have 
merely condescended to borrow his 
most striking felicities of thought 
and expression, which they have re- 
modelled in the graceful impress of 
their own style and intellect. Now 
such a species of imitation is not 
only liberal but laudable. The sole 
object of reading is to gain ideas, 
and hence the master spirits of every 


- age have (with few exceptions, been 


those who have been the most devoted 
to study. Had the divine writers of 
Greece and Rome never existed, Ben 
Johnson would never have composed 


his Alchemist, that glorious reflec- 
tion of the light of other times—and 
if the early Italian poets on the res- 
toration of literature in the south 
had descended in obscurity to the 
tomb, the Paradise Lost would have 
been shorne of its most splendid 
beams. Nay, evenin our own days we 
see from experience, how much of an 
Ovid, Catullus, and Anacreon is ne- 
cessary to constitute a Moore, and 
how the dramas of Beaumont and 
Fletcher serve to excite the emula- 
tion of Barry Cornwall. Of this 
species of imitation then we profess 
ourselves not merely tolerators but 
admirers, and it is this enlarged 
species of imitation that has led us 
to the consideration of the ‘“ Inn- 
keeper’s Album.” 

This miscellaneous volume pro- 
fesses to be the composition of an 
author, who from certain pecuniary 
exigencies (no unusual phenomenon) 
has been compelled te dupuikt it with 
the grasping Innkeeper of a Welsh 
village: by him it is destined to see 
the light, and the schoolmaster of 
the hamlet is, with some difficulty, 
induced to undertake the editorship. 
Mr. Deacon accordingly hastens 
to London for the combined pur- 
poses of profit and publication, and, 
in a preface remarkable for its cha- 
racteristic quaintness, details the 
explanatory intelligence which we 
have thus simply abridged. From 
the desultory nature of the volume, 
it will be impossible for us to give 
it a methodical review. 

The ** Coachman” is a very lively 
characteristic sketch, and evidently 
drawn from the remembrance of 
one particular individual. The tale 
of Twm. John Catty is a very 
interesting and spirited sketch.— 
It is principally diseri tive of the 
freaks of this Welsh Rob Roy; who 
was at last overpowed in his strong 
holds at Cardigan. The death of 
his newly betrothed wife Elinor, the 
Lady of Llandisent, is strikingly 
affecting. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


NORTH AMERICA. 

In Tenessee, the white men have been 
prohibited from marrying the women 
of colour. 

CHINA. 

The Gazette of Pekin officially an- 
nounces, that the Emperor has deter- 
mined to reduce his army, which is 
stated to amount to 600,000 men, for 
China alone: ofthese the single pro- 
vince of Set-chuen has furvished 33970. 

HOLLAND. 

A native Improvisatore has attracted 
great attention at Amsterdam. Mons. 
de Clercq, a distinguished merchant 
of Amsterdam, had been exclusively 
engaged frow his youth in the business 
of his counting-house. At the age of 
twenty seven he was enabled to devote 
his attention to literature, and to become 
eminent for his knowledge of history, 
and of Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian, 
French, English, and German litera- 
ture as well as of the literature of his 
own country. He gave a brilliant 
proof of his acquirements by his an- 
swer to the question proposed by the 
Second Class of the Institute. “ What 
influence the literature of Spain, Italy, 
France, and Germany had had on that 
of Holland.” The golden medal was 
voted to him for this answer in the 
sitting of 1822. He recited with en- 
thusiasm passages from Calderon, 
Tasso, Voltaire, Byron, and Schiller. 
On any subject proposed by his friends, 
M. de Clercq will pour forth a torreut 
of imagery and fine ideas, clothed in 
good extempory verse. Professor Kin- 
ker of Liege, one of the most eminent 
poets in Holland, was very incredulous 
of Mons. de Clerq’s merits, but having 
meard him give an Improvatore dis- 
course upon the dramatic art, he paid 
ample homage to his surprising talents. 
Other eminent men have given an equal 
testimony to Mons. de Clercq’s geuius, 
and who, it must be observed, joins to 
these eminent abilities, the most en- 
gaging manners and noble principles. 
We insert this article as it has been 
transmitted to us by a very eminent 
literary character in Holland, and who 
assures us of the truth of it. 

Haerlem, 14th April. — Singular 
commemoration of the invention of 
Printing. The Regency of this city 
having taking into consideration the 
report of the Commissioners, appointed 
to ascertain the date of the discovery 


of the art of Printing, attributed to Lau- 
rence Coster, of Haerlem, and to propose 
the most eligible manner of celebrating 
the fourth centenary of the discovery, 
have determined to keep the festival 
on the 10th of July. M. Vander Palm 
has voluntarily undertaken to pro- 
nounce the oration upon that day, and 
a monument of stone will be erected 
in the park of the city, Haerlem, Ma. 
yence, and Strasbourg, dispute the 
honour of this invention, which was 
made in 1442 or 1443. There are pre- 
served at Haerlem the first typogra- 
phical blocks of wood, and the books 
which were taken from them, called 
Der spiegel van onze zalighey (the 
Mirror of Health). This book is en- 
closed in a silver case, confided to the 
care of several magistrates, each of 
whom has a key different from the 
others. 
RUSSIA. 

The St. Petersburgh Bible Society 
held its annual public meeting, on the 
8th July, 1822, in the Great Hall of 
the Palace of Tauride. The Prince 
Alexander Galitzin, minister of public 
instruction and of worship, presided 
at the meeting, and opened the busi- 
ness by stating the great success of 
the society throughout the empire. 
The Council of this Scciety consists of 
sixty-three members, viz. :—of a presi- 
dent, twenty-two vice-presidents, three 
vice-presidents of Auxiliary Societies, 
resident at St. Petersburgh, thirty-one 
directors and six presidents. The 
Russian translation of the New Testa- 
ment and of the Psalms was prosecuted 
with zeal in 1821; and the great suc- 
cess of the society is attributed to the 
journies undertaken in the same vear 
by three members of the society, for 
the purpose of inspecting the Auxil- 
iary Societies in the provinces, 

Moscow.—l\n a sitting, on the 28th 
September last, of the Russian Bible 
Society, the report of the proceedings 
was given for the last four months of 
May, June, July,'and August. It appears 
that 2762 bibles, testaments, and psal- 
teries in the Russian language had 
been sold for 7744 roubles, 50 kopecks. 
That there had been transmitted to the 
Auxiliary Societies 2104 copies for 
10,570 roubles, 10 kopecks. In all 
4,866 copies for 18,314 roubles, 60 ko- 
pecks; 28 copies had been distributed 
gratis to the poor. Among these 
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copies, 1268 were newly printed in the 
Polish language. The translation of 
the psalms into Russian was done at 
the expense of the Society of Moscow, 
which had just prepared a second edi- 
tion of the Russian New Testament, 
with a Sclavonian Text. Three mem- 
bers of the committee have undertaken 
the office of visiting the prisons, the 
hospitals, and the houses of the poor, 
and of supplying them with the Scrip- 
tures. The Bible Society of Peters- 
burgh has communicated to that of 
Moscow several facts relative to the 
success of the Bible Societies of other 
countries. 

Last September, the Russian exports 
to China amounted to 57,822 roubles; 
their exports of foreign articles to Per- 
sia in the same month amounted to 
636,587 roubles, whilst the imports 
into Jewpatorge from Trapezonti and 
Constantinople, during the month of 
October, did not exceed 3,105 roubles. 

On the 10th October last, the govern- 
ment emancipated one-fourth of the 
peasants of Livonia, and the remainder 
will be emancipated by thirds in the 
succeeding years, so that by 1825 vas- 
salage and slavery will cease to exist 
in that country. 

Of the commercial cities on the bor- 
ders of the Black Sea, Taganrog, by its 
flourishing trade, has been rendered 
the next in rank to Odessa. This city 
was founded, by Catherine the Second 
in 1770, and it already possesses 170 
stone warehouses and a public bank. 
The imports into Taganrog durirg 
the last ten years have amounted to 
47,649,785 roubles, and its exports to 
67,433,818 roubles. There are twenty 
mercantile firms in the city, of which 
M. Warwazzi’'s is one of the most con- 
siderable. 

GERMANY. 

A person in Austria has recently in- 
vented a species of rocket, which as- 
cends to such a prodigious height, that 
it is said they have been seen at a dis- 
tance of more than forty leagues. If 
this be the fact, these rockets nay be 
of great use as signals, and especially 
in geographical admeasurements of the 
earth. 

SWEDEN. 

Mons. J. Guill Zetterstedt, professor 
of botany at the University of Lund, 
and author of several esteemed works 
upon natural history, undertook in 
1821, a voyage of science in ascending 
the river Tornea and traversing the 
Norwegian and Finland borders of the 
Frozen Ocean. He repaired to Tram- 
soe and the environs of the North Cape, 
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and travelled on foot by unfrequented 
routs to Karessuando in Swedish Lap- 
land, and thence to Kengis and Hasta- 
randa. The professor intends to pub- 
lish his observations on these countries 
as wellas a Prodromus fana@ insec- 
torum Lapponice. He has discovered 
many species of insects, and the Uni- 
versity has already received from him 
a considerable collection of objects 
of natural, history. 

The pupils and friends of M. Ling, 
professor at Stockholm, who has ren- 
dered himself so celebrated by his 
depth of knowledge and by his poeti- 
cal talents, have had a medallion 
struck to his honour. One side con- 
tains an effigy of the professor, with 
his name in Anglo-Saxon letters. Oa 
the other side is a harp and a gothic 
sword, with an inscription in Runic 
Icelandic characters. The medal has 
been struck; by M. Maim, an artist of 
great merit. 

The works for joining the Baltic to 
lake Malaern, by the canal of Soeder- 
telje, were completed at the latter end 
of 1819, Fhe trade of the provinces 
of Upland, Westmaunia, Sudermania, 
and of Nericia, must increase in con- 
sequence of this new communication. 
The junction of the lakes Wenern and 
Wettern, so ardently desired by the 
interior provinces, was effected in 1822. 
The navigation of the coasts of Sma- 
laud and of Ostrogothia is open as far 
as the North Sea, and the public works 
have been continued from lake Wet- 
tern to the Baltic. This great monu- 
ment, dating from the period when 
Sweden was even threatened with the 
loss of her name, will evince to poste- 
rity the bold designs of men who could 
even direct their thoughts to the junc- 
tion ofthe two seas. The consequences, 
which ought to result from the comple- 
tion of these works, will accord with 
the dignity of the nation, and with the 
perseverance which characterises it. 

According to the p oclamation or 
programme, the University of Upsal on 
the Ist. October last, was regulated as 
follows: — Theology, five professors, 
three assistants, and two fellows ; 
Laws, two professors, two assistants, 
and three fellows; Medicine, five pro- 
fessors, three assistants ; Belles Lettres, 
thirteen professors, five assistants, 
twelve fellows. 

The king has patronised the work 
entitled “ Swedish Botany,” and the con- 
tinuation of it is confided by the Uni- 
versity to Dr. Wahlenberg. This learn- 
ed gentleman, last summer, visited Sca- 

nia, in order to compose an Herbarium 
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or Flora of that province. M. Hifinger, 
at the same time, made a geological 
visit to Norway, the N. W. coasts of 
which kingdom have also been ex- 
plored by M. Marklin, a learned ento- 
mologist. The astronomer Cronstaedt 
had repaired to the centre provinces 
to carry ou the trigonometrical survey, 
which by the order of the government 
is to be made of all Sweden. 


POLAND. 
One of the Journals of Warsaw an- 
nounces, that Count Dzialinski has 


brought to that city a smail folio of 


from thirty to forty pages, entirely in 
the hand-writing of Napoleon. ‘The 
identity of the writing is certified by 
Montholon, Mounier, and by the Duke 
of Bassano, The contents of the vo 
lume are, several curious documents 
relating to the history of France and of 
Europe, a paper upon the improvement 
of Turkish artillery, several fragments 
on the campaign of Italy, and, what is 
still more important, a plan of the first 
campaign in Spain, dictated by Napo- 
leon to the Duke of Abrantes, and in 
the margins of which are several notes. 
The volume further coutains severa! 
hitherto unknown documents relative 
to the settling of lines of demarcation 
between France and Austria. 

Nathan Rosenfield, a Jew mer- 
chant of Warsaw, has written a his- 
tory of Poland, in Hebrew. 


ITALY. 

The Gazette of Naples announces 
that several of the unedited MSS. of 
the celebrated Cotugno have been 
stolen since his decease. Among others 
are mentioned, his notes upon Cel- 
sus; his travels in Italy and Germany ; 
his treatises upon anatomy, pathology, 
and nosology, aud upon the diseases of 
women. His history of an acephalous 
animal, which lived twelve days, and 
his observations on the egg of a pigeon 
that was found to contain another egg, 
with many valuable observations ar- 
ranged in a manner similar to those of 
Morgani in his De causis et sedibus 
morborum per anatomen indagatis, and 
an interesting disertation, De pleru 
plectiformi auris humana, in which he 
demonstrates how many phenomena 
can be explained by the accessory nerve 
now discovered by Willis, and the causes 
of our experiencing different sensations 
from the sounds of certain instruments, 
If these MSS. be not recovered, they 
will be a great loss to the learned 
world, and medical science in par- 
ticular. 


Fur, Mag. June, 1823. 


A verse translation of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake bas just been 
published at Palermo. 


SWITZPRLAND, 

The Society of Evangelical Mission- 
aries at Basle have just published the 
annual report which was laid before 
them on the Ist. of August last, by M. 
Blumhardt. It contains intelligence of 
the ten pupils who left Basle in 1818, 
to act as missionaries in distant coun- 
tries prescribed to them by the Society. 
Two of these, Messrs. Mullar and Bor- 
meister, have established themselves 
at the Island of Seram, in the Moluc- 
cas; a third, Mr. J. Kinderlingen, is 
at Paliocotte, a Dutch establishment on 
the coast of Coromondel; his school 
consists of thirty-seven children, of 
which six are Pagans. Two others of 
the pupils, named Jetter and Durr, are 
near Burdwan, in Bengal, employed 
by the English Missionary Society, 
they are eutrusted with the care of 
fourteen schools, consisting of about 
1000 young people of the country. 


FRANCE. 

Metz (Moselle) Society of Literature, 
Sciences, and Arts.—This society pur- 
poses to open, in May next an exhibi- 
tion of the produce of the industry of 
the department. The society has, 
therefore, addressed a circular to all 
the artists and manufacturers of the 
department of the Moselle, requiring 
their aid to effect the proposed exhibi- 
tion. The cheapest and most ordinary 
articles will be exhibited as well as 
the most costly, and the work of single 
artisans, as well as the produce of 
manufactories, The same principle 
will be observed in the distribution of 
the medals. A report of the different 
objects exhibited will be made to the 
general meeting of the society, and on 
which occasion the medals will be dis- 
tributed. 

Mons. J. Feret, a bookseller at Bor- 
deaux, has been condemned to one 
years’ imprisonment, and to a fine of 
500 francs, with a prohibition of carry- 
ing on his business for one year, for 
selling two copies of a work in foui 
volumes, entitled * Eight years of Na- 
poleon.” 

A royal ordinance of the 26th Feb- 
ruary, 1823, authorizes the laying 
down of an iron road or rail-way, from 
the Loire to the Pont de lAne, upon 
the river of Furens, through the coal 
tracks (territoire houiller) of st. Ste- 
phens. The work is to be completed 
iu five years, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Just published, Whittingham’s French 
Classics, vol. 1, containing Paul et 
Virginie, par St. Pierre. Price 2s, 6d. 
sewed. 

The Napoleon Anecdotes, complete 
in 3 vols. 15s. boards. 

The Book of Fate, 
5s. boards. 

Whittingham’s Cabinet Edition of 
Flegant Extracts in Poetry, selected 
by R. A. Davenport, Esq. Part 1 and 
2, price 2s. 6d. each, to be continued 
monthly. 

in the press, Imaginary Conversa- 
tions of Literary Men and Statesmen. 
By Walter Savage Landor, Esq. in 1 
vol. 8vo. 

A Classical Assistant to the Study of 
Homer, Virgil, &c. in the translations 
of Pope and Dryden. By Mrs. Orm, 
in 1 vol. Svo. 

Journal of a Tour in France, in the 
years 1817 and 1818. By Francis Jane 
Carey, 8vo. 

Flora Domestica; or, the Portable 
Flower Garden, with Directions for the 
Treatment of Plants in Pots, and Illus- 
trations from the works of the Poets. 
In 1 volume, 8vo. 

Early in July will be published, vol. 
2, of Whittingham’s French Classics, 
containing Elizabeth, or les Exilés en 
Siberie. Par Madame Cottin. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists, vol. 
13, containing Joseph Andrews. By 
Fielding. 

Whittingbam’s Cabinet Edition of 
Elegant Extracts in Poetry, selected 
by R. A. Davenport, Esq. Part III. 
Price 2s, 6d., to be completed in 12 
monthly parts. 

Preparing for publication, Six Etch- 
ings, from Pen Drawings, of Interesting 
Scenes in Italy, drawn and etched by 
Mr. W. Cowen, and dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Lord Viscount Milton, Size 
of the prints 16 inches by 10. 

Mr. Herbert Mayo has in the press, 
a Second Number of his Anatomical 
and Physiological Commentaries. 

The following works will be pablished 

during the present month. 

Oservations made during a Residence 
in the Tarentaise and various Parts of 
the Grecian and Pennine Alps, in Sa. 
voy, and in Switzerland and Auvergne, 
in the Years 1820, 1821, and 1822, with 
Remarks on the present State of Society, 
Manners, Religion, Agriculture, Cli- 
mate, &c. By Robert Bakewell, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated with Plates, 
&e. &e. 

The English Flora. By Sir J. E. 
Smith, President of the Linnean So- 
ciety, &c. &c. In 8vo. So much has 


fourth edition. 





been done in Botany since the publica- 
tion of this Author’s Flora Britannica 
and English Botany, especially with 
regard to natural affinities ; and he has 
for thirty years past found so much to 
correct, in the characters and synonyms 
of British Plants, that this will be en- 
tirely an original work. The language 
also is attempted to be reduced to a 
correct standard. The genera are re- 
formed, and the species defined, from 
practical observation; and it is hoped 
the expectations of British botanists 
will not be disappointed. 

Journal of a Ten Months’ Residence 
in New Zealand. By Captain A. Cruise, 
of the 84th Regiment. In 8vo. 

The Three Perils of Woman. By 
James Hogg, Author of the *“ Three 
Perils of Man,” &c. In3 vols. 12mo. 

A Geognostical Essay on the Superpo- 
sition of Rocks in both Hemispheres. 
By M. de Humboldt. And translated 
into English, under his immediate In- 
spection. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

A Picturesque Voyage round Great 
Britain, containing a Series of Views, 
illustrative of the Character and pro- 
minent Features of the Coast. By W. 
Danieli, A.R.A. Volume the Seventh. 
In imperial 4to. 

Sketches of the Lives of Correggio 
and Parmegiano, with Notices of their 
principal works ; beautifully printed in 
small 8vo, with a Portrait. 

Self-Delusion, or Adelaide d’Hau- 
teroche. By the Author of “ Domestic 
Scenes.” In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Lectures on the General Structure of 
the Human Body, and on the Anatomy 
and Functions of the Skin; delivered 
before the Royal College of Surgeons 
of London, during the course of 1823. 
By Thomas Chevalier, F.R.S F.S.A, 
and F.LS., Surgeon Extraordinary to 
the King, and Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery to the College. In 1 vol. 
Svo. 

The Royal Naval Biography, vol. 1 
parts I. and Il. In 8vo. containing 
Memoirs of all the Flag-Officers living 
at the commencemeut of the present 
year. By John Marshall, (B), Lieut. 
R.N. 

Vols. TI. and 111, containing Memoirs 
of the Captains and Commanders, will 
appear shortly. 

The History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
from their first appearance in Europe 
to the end of their Dynasty in England ; 
comprising the History of England 
from the Norman Conquest. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S.A. The Fourth Edition, in 
3 thick vols. Svo. corrected and im- 
proved, with a Map. 
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KING'S THEATRE, ITALIAN OPERA. 


Since our last number, we have wit- 
nessed the representation of a new 
Opera, called Ricciardo et Zoraide ; 
which, as a dramatic production, is 
like the great mass of serious Italian 
Operas, beneath Criticism; it is made 
up by Rosstnr from all his anterior 
works, and scarcely contains a passage 
that may not be found in oue or other 
of his numerous compositions. The 
dramatis persone are as follows :— 


Agorante, an African 

Conqueror .;.... Sig. Garcia. 
Ricciardo, the lover of 

Zoraide, and friend 

of Ernesto........ Si 
Ernesto, a French Am- 

bassador ........ 5S 
Ircano, father of Zo- 

TOide ...6.0ee004 Sig. Porto. 
Zoraide, a captive, in 

love with Ricciar- 

dO .. ce veseseees. Mad. Camporese. 
Zomira, wife of Ago- 

rante,..e.seeeeee Mad. Vestris. 
Fatima... .......... Mad. Graziani. 

The music, like all the compositions 
of Rossini, is of unequal merit. Part 
of it is distinguished by fancy and ge- 
nius; but the greater portion is mea- 
gre and unintellectual; distinguished 
rather by noise which offends the ear, 
than by that well-arranged harmony 
which satisfies the taste. But, though 
inferior to some of this master’s earlier 
productions, we consider the present 
Opera to possess more spirit and ori- 
ginality than some of those which have 
been recently performed. It is not 
rich in melodies; but many of the 
concerted pieces are elaborately beau- 
tiful. The finale to the first act is ex- 
cellent; it is equal to any previous 
effort of this indefatigable composer : 
it abounds in variety. The passions 
which mingle in the scene are various, 
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and they are described bya beautifully 
corresponding variety of sound. The 
only part of the finale to which we 
object, is that beginning “ Qual suono 
terribile /’ which dreadfal sound is 
nothing more than a lively movement 
on the harp. The opening chorus is 
energetic and expressive. It is the 
best and most original in the Opera, 
It opens with a strain grand and so- 
lemn. The succeeding movement on 
the horn is most pleasing; and the 
march which follows must, for its 
chaste sweetness, become a favourite : 
Madame Camporese sustained the part 
of Zoraide in fine style, Garcia, who 
appeared as-Agorante, was also very 
successful. Rossini’s music is well 
adapted to the almost too florid style 
in which this gentleman delights. 
Curioni received much applause, as 
Ricciardo, chietly on aecount of his 
cadences, several of which were full 
of expression. /reano, the father of 
Zoraide, and Zomira, the slighted 
mistress of Agorante, were very well 
supported by Signor Porto and Madame 
Vestris. 

A new Ballet has also been intro- 
duced, entitled Alphonse et Leonore 
ou L’Amant Peintre. It is neither 
remarkable for splendid display, nor 
for striking incident; it is merely an 
enlarged Divertissement. The great- 
est attraction it possesses is a castauet 
dance by Coulon, and Madame Ronzi 
Vestris, which was received with great 
applause, and deservedly encored, 
Since the departure of Mercandotti, 
this lady has been without comparison 
the public favourite, and she dances 
with more vivacity and grace, and 
imparts more of mind into her expres- 
sive attitudes and grouping, than any 
other votary of Terpsichore, at present 
in this country. 


DRURY LANE. 


We have nothing to report this 
mouth of this Theatre peculiarly in- 
teresting: there has been no new 
piece of any kind, except au epheme- 
ral Ballet, called The Festive Cot- 
taygers. The benefits engrossed al- 
most all the business of the Theatre, 
and we are happy to find that many of 
them were very productive ; particu- 
larly those of Miss Stephens, and Bra- 
ham. As both the Winter Theatres 


will close before the appearance of our 
next number, we now take our leave 
of them; thanking Mr. Elliston, in the 
name of the public, for the liberal and 
spirited management he has displayed 
during this season; and we have no 
doubt but his great exertions in alter- 
ing aud improving the internal state 
of the Theatre, and in procuring u 
great number of our best actors, have 
been rewarded by an abundant harvest. 
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COVENT GARDEN, 


ALTHOUGH the Benefits have en- 
rrossed nearly all the nights of the 
past month, this Theatre has not been 
without novelties, and perhaps there 
has not been a more amusing Farce 
introduced during the present season, 
at Covent Garden, than Cent. per 
Cent. or The Masquerade ; which, in 
defiance of the improbability of the 
plot, and the broadness of some of 
the allusions, has been favourably re- 
ceived. Its main incidents arise 
chiefly from the scheme of the wife of 
an old usurer to give a grand mas- 
querade in the house of her husband, 
without his knowledge, and which she 
hopes to accomplish, atter she has 
failed in her attempts to send him 
into the country, by the aid of an 
iinpudent Irish empiric and a draught 
of his tincture. At this masquerade 
no less than three pair of lovers de- 
sign to carry off their mistresses to 
Gretna-green; the first of whom con- 
sist of his own daughter and a gay 
spendthrift deep in his debt; the 
second of his elderly sister (Mrs. Da- 
venport) and the Irish ruffian (Mr. 
Connor), who are appropriately habited 
asa shepherdess and a Cupid; and 
the third are a young lady and gentle- 
man of no value at all but to fill up 
the scene. Unhappily, however, Mr. 
Pennyfarthing (Farren), the usurer, 
cheats the doctor; awakes to be as- 
tonished and “perplexed in the ex- 
treme,’ and finally mingles with the 
maskers, locks up the supper-room, 
and retaliates his own amazement on 
the company. ‘The J/iser causes a 
report to be circulated that he is very 
ill; the Doctor thinks this no reason 
for postponing the supper; but the 
young lover insists that no dish shall 
be tasted till his safety is announced ; 
on which Mr. Pennyfarthing gives 
him his daughter, though he had that 
morning attempted to arrest him for 
G0Ol. Notwithstanding these absurdi- 
ties, there are two or three as pleasant 
scenes in this Farce as we have lately 
witnessed in any piece of the kind. 

Since our last number an event has 
occurred, which we were among the 
first to predicate would prove most 
successful, we mean the appearance of 
Miss F. H. KELLy, in the character of 
Belvidera in Otway’s affecting tra- 
gedy of Venice Preserved, which she 
performed for her benefit. ‘The Pub- 
lic were so eager to testify their ap- 
probation of this young lady’s Julict 
by an early attendance at her Benefit, 


that the pit was full in the extreme 
before the rising of the curtain; and 
more than one hundred applicants 
were obliged to leave the Theatre for 
want of places in the boxes, before the 
first act was over; for there was not a 
single place vacant, except the back 
seats'in the slips, which were opened 
on this occasion ; a circumstance al- 
most unheard of at a benefit. The 
boxes were filled with the most nu- 
merous and highly fashionable coin- 
pany witnessed at this Theatre, since 
the last visit of His Majesty ; and the 
cordiality with which Miss Kelly was 
received, and the unequivocal testi- 
monies of unbounded applause from 
an elegant, enlightened, aud unbiassed 
uudience, have securely seated her on 
the vacant throne of Melpomeue. The 
public are now perfectly conviueed of 
the powers of this young actress ; and 
the sneers aud malignant aspersious of 
theatrical envy, which, in the absurdity 
of its folly, asserted that she was 
unable to perform any character, but 
that of Juliet, now recoil on their 
authors. 

Although evidently labouring under 
considerable agitation, occasioned by 
the singularity of her situation, which 
might in some measure be considered a 
second first-appearance; though consci- 
ous that all her future expectations of 
fame and fortune depended on that even- 
ing’s result; though almost oppressed 
with gratitude forthe high estimation in 
which the public held her, as evinced by 
the unparallelled overflow of the house ; 
and impressed with a strong sense 
of the injustice which she had experi- 
enced in almost every department of 
the theatre; and almost sinking under 
the timidity and gentleness of her 
disposition, heightened by her extreme 
youth and comparatively slight ex- 
perience in the business of the stage ; 
this amiable and accomplished young 
lady surmounted all the difficulties of 
her situation, and her performance 
that evening has fixed her in public 
opinion as the first actress of the 
day. Miss Kelly has performed JSel- 
videra a second time, when she even 
improved on her first performance. 
* Wherever she resigued herself to her 
own feelings and gave vent, with a 
semblance of artless simplicity, to 
that fond and devoted tenderness 
which constitutes the very essence of 
this character, she was irresistably 
delightful. The softened tones of her 


voice came to the heart with all the 
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charm of pathetic harmony, and found 
au echo there to convince us that a 
stronger mind than that of Juaffier 
might have been strayed from its pur- 
pose by such a Belvidera. Nor was 
she less successful in the passages of 
more frantic emotion. The approxi- 
mations to derangement in her last 
scene but one, when Jaffier tears him- 
self from her arms “ tor ever,” and 
the desperation of anguish that drives 
her to the brink of insanity, were as 
effective as we ever witnessed.” The 
paroxysms of that derangement, in the 
concluding scene, were exhibited in a 
style admirably chaste aud effective. 
We consider Miss F. H. Kelly to be an 
actress of more native genius than her 


HAYMARKET 


We have the pleasure to announce 
the re-opening of this favourite theatre, 
so well adapted to the display of his- 
trionic talent, being neither too large 
nor too small. We may trace the com- 
mencement of the decay of the regular 
drama to the period, when Drury-lane 
and Covent-garden theatres assumed 
the dimensions almost of Roman am- 
phitheatres, from which time they have 
been principally devoted to that for 
which they are most fitted, gorgeous 
spectacles. It is true that Drury-lane 
has undergone almost incredible im- 
provement in this respect previous to 
the opening of the present season, and 
we can now hear and see with tolerable 
precision. The unambitious size ofthe 
Haymarket theatre, and the genteel 
company that patronize it, will always 
render it one of the best schools for 
actors in the metropolis. The theatre 
has been re-touched in the painting, 
and the most scrupulous attention 
seeins to have been bestowed upon its 
neatness and convenience, we there- 
fore have no doubt that it will prove 
a very attractive place of amusement 
during the time the winter theatres are 
closed ; especially as the following per- 
formers are engaged whom the public 
have long sanctioned with unequivocal 
applause. Messrs. Liston, Terry, Cooper, 
and Harley ; Mesdames Chatterley, Or- 
ger, and Madame Vestris ; Misses Pa. 
ton, Chester, Booth, and Love. 

The first piece represented this sea- 
son was a delightful little drama in one 
act, taken from an old play, and euti- 
tled Summer Flies ; or, The Will for 
the Deed. Among the novelties se- 


lected by the Manager for the present 
season, is Mr. Vining, from the Bath 
theatre, who appeared as Young Rapid 
in the droll and varied Comedy of A 
The ap- 


Cure for the Heart Ache. 
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far-famed predecessor, Mies O'Neil, 
who certainly had the advantage in 
aye aud experience. It is said, and 
perhaps with truth, that Miss O'Neil 
excelled Miss Kelly in the declama- 
tory parts. This is but a meagre and 
very equivocal superiority, for, at the 
same time, it is admitted that Miss 
Kelly excels Miss O'Neil in delicacy, 
tenderness, and unaffected bursts of 
native feeling. We adwit the justness 
of this criticism, well knowing that 
declamation, which is the cold fruit of 
study, may be easily acquired by ex- 
perience: delicacy, sensibility, warm 
and tender bursts of fecling, never !— 
nascuntur non fiunt. 


THEATRE. 


plause which he received must have 
fully answered his own expectations, 
for there is always some mixture of fear 
with the most sanguine hopes, and 
there was no unpleasant mixture with 
the applause he elicited. His perform. 
ance of this character is a very clever 
and lively piece of acting. 

Another new piece in one act has 
been produced under the title of Mrs. 
Smith; or, the Wife and the Widow. 
The jest on which it turns is rather a 
stale one—the commonness of the name 
of Smith. ‘Two ladies, each of whom 
has a legitimate title to the honours of 
the name, occupy apartments in the 
same boarding-house; one of them 
(Mrs. Orger) is the wife of Mr. Smith, 
whom Liston personates ; and the other 
(Mrs. Chatterley) is the widow of Mr. 
Smith deceased, and quite willing to 
resign her name for the more distin- 
guiching appellation of Wentworth.— 
The husband and the lover talk each 
of his Mrs. Smith in such a manner as 
to excite each other’s jealousy. The 
ladies are accused to their utter asto- 
nishment, and the widow’s uncle is on 
the point of becoming second to the 
adversary of his nephew, when the two 
Mrs. Smiths appear at once, solve the 
mystery, and conclude the piece. The 
equivoke is cleverly sustained. 

In the Marriage of Figaro Miss 
Johnson, from the York theatre, made 
her first appearauce as the Countess. 
She possesses the advantage of a fine 
person, and an air and manner much 
further removed from vulgarity than is 
usual with actresses, who have uvder- 
gone the ordeal of country theatres. 
As a singer she will perhaps never 
rank very high, but there are gleams 
of archness and indications of sense 
and spirit in her acting, which may 
render her a useful acquisition, 
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POLITICAL DIGEST. 


DurinG the month the Marriage 
Act has been discussed in limine by the 
Upper House, and several salutary al- 
terations have been made in its enact- 
ments, and some of its most objection- 
able provisions have been got rid of. The 
want of the consent of parents or guar- 
dians, or the non-age of the parties, 
was enacted to be no ground of nul- 
lity—by a division of 28to22. The 
publication of bends was continued by 
the Committee, as well as the prohibi- 
tion of marriages within the degrees of 
consanguinity contained in the table 
published in 1563. 

The Marquis of Lansdown moved the 
second reading of the bill for relieving 
dissenters from the obligation of cele- 
brating their marriages according to 
the rites aud tenets of the Established 
Church. The bill was ably supported 
by Lords Ellenborough and Calthorp, 
aud opposed by several of the bishops, 
and was lost by a division of 27 to 21. 

On the 19ththe Duke of Devoushire, 
in a speech pot often surpassed in 
either House, called the attention of 
government to the dreadful state of 
Ireland. His Grace very pertinently 
observed, that in a county where the 
laws were despised by all the lower 
orders, and considered as lawsof oppres- 
sion rather than of protection; in a 
country where the lower and the upper 
classes of society were invariably ina 
state of hostility against each other, 
and where the poor are divided amongst 
themselves and in a state bordering 
upon barbarity, it behoved a govern- 
ment to be diffident of their system, 
and to inquire seriously into such an 
extraordinary and alarming state of 
things. His Grace forcibly argued, 
that during the existence of the pre- 
sent laws which degraded the Catholic, 
or in other terms, the majority of the 
people, it was impossible for the go. 
vernment to pursue that system of 
equal: justice which could alone tran- 
quillize the sister kingdom, His Grace 
with great moderation, but with great 
force stigmatized the present measures 
of administration, as measures of trim- 
ming and of paltry indecision, which 
would irritate the one faction without 
pacifying the great body of the people. 
He observed, that it was absolutely 

‘necessary either to adapt the govern- 
ment to the general sense of the peo- 
ple, or to strengthen the orange faction 
to a degree that would enable it to 
rule the majority of the country by 
terror and by force. He concluded, by 
moving several resolutions, which de- 


clared in substance, that the miseries 
and frightful anarchy prevalent: in Ire- 
land, arose from inherent defects in 
the system of government, and that it 
was the duty of the House to inquire 
into the means of effecting a permanent 
amelioration. The motion was sup- 
ported by Lords Clifden, Caledon, Gos- 
ford, King, and Darnley, by the Duke 
of Leinster, by the Marquis of Lans- 
down, and by Lord Holland, in a most 
eloquent speech. Lords Liverpool and 
Maryborough, and the Earl of Limeric 
opposed the motion, which was eveu- 
tually lost by a division of 59 to 105. 
‘This very unusual number of opponents 
to government in the Upper House, 
evinces the momentous consequences 
attached by the peerage to the present 
system pursued by his Majesty’s go- 
verpment towards the Irish, and no- 
thing can more completely establish 
the patriotism and the enlightened 
views of the Duke of Devonshire, than 
the reflection, that of all individuals he 
would personally suffer the most by 
the tythe commutation bill, and by the 
system of measures that he so strongly 
recommends. 

In the House of Commons the in- 
quiry into the conduct of the Sheritf 
of Dublin has been brought to a termi- 
nation. The criminal, if not blasphe- 
mous oaths and proceedings of the 
Orange Society were revealed to the 
House. The oath of the Orangeman 
makes his allegiance to the king and 
government conditional, upon his ap- 
proval of his Majesty’s measures, and 
is therefore treasonable to the highest 
degree. If one religious faction may 
take such oaths, all may take them, 
and we need not say that no state of 
society could exist if every member of 
the community were allowed to bind 
himself by an oath not to ‘* defend or 
support” the sovereign, but on the co- 
incidence of his measures with the 
individual’s religious notions. The 
whole of this investigation proves, that 
the laws are partially and iniquitously 
administered in the sister kingdom, 
and that from this ma!-administration 
of the laws arises that spirit of faction, 
and of furious hostility which renders 
Ireland a scene of rapine and desola- 
tion. With respect, however, to the 
charge against the Sheriff, it is under- 
stood that further proceedings will be 
staid, owing to the indisposition of the 
member who was to have made a mo- 
tion upon the subject. To recapitulate 
this extraordinary, and perhaps unpre- 
cedented proceeding, we must remind 
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our readers that it originated in a se- 
rious charge of perverting the laws 
made by the majority of the House 
against the Attorney General of Ire- 
land, who defended himself by pleading 
that his conduct had been rendered 
necessary by the extreme corruption 
of the Sheriff of Dublin. The House 
therefore instituted an inquiry into the 
conduct of the Sheriff; his guilt, and 
what is of more consequence, the ge- 
neral mal-adiinistrationu of the Jaws is 
established by evidence, which has 
cost the country a large sum of money, 
and which has cousumed a valuable 
portion of the session; and yet, after 
the termination of the evidence, the 
whole proceedings are dropt at a tan- 
veut. We are disposed to dwell upon 
this question, as it forms a remarkable 
feature in our domestic government. 
A question, somewhat analogous to the 
preceding, was discussed in the House 
on the 4th of June. We allude to the 
mode of empanneling juries 1u England. 
Those members who asserted the pre- 
sent practice of empaueling juries to be 
corrupt, supported their case by a quo- 
tation of several very strong instances 
of packing juries, and they argued 
with great force that the Clerk of the 
Crown could not possibly persist in a 
mode of empanucling juries which left 
the nomination of every juryman at his 
sole and arbitary command; but from 
some sinister motives, that the Clerk 
of the Crown having his appointment, 
his means of support, and his prospects 
dependant upon the government, could 
not be impartial in his seleetion but 
upon the supposition of his possessing 
more virtue than has ever been attri- 
buted to mankind ; virtue sufficient to 
make individuals prefer abstract right 
and strict duty to their interests and 
inclinations: they therefore urged that 
juries should be choseu from the free- 
holders book, by ballot, or by other 
meaus that would give accused persons 
a chance of being judged by the aver- 
age state of knowledge, and of senti- 
ments amongst their fellow-citizens. 
The question was concluded, by Mr. 
Williams promising to bring in a bill 
to enact, that special jurors should in 
future be elected by ballot. 

Lord Nugent brought before the 
House a proposition to place the Ca- 
tholics of England and Scotland on an 
equal footing with those of Ireland.— 
Mr. Peel objected to the benefits being 
extended to the Catholics of Scotland, 
as such a measure would be incon. 
sistent with several of the conditions 
of the Act of Union, but he fully agreed 
that the elective franchise and elegi- 
bility to the office of magistrate ought 
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to be extended to the English Catho- 
lics, but with respect to the propriety 
of admitting Roman Catholics to higher 
offices, he would reserve his opinion to 
a future stage of the question. The 
House was unanimous upon the two 
first points, and Dr. Phillimore and 
Mr. Brougham were appointed to frame 
a bill to that eifect. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton brought 
forward a motion relative to the im- 
perfect state of the representation in 
Scotland. He stated, that in Scotland 
representation bore no relation either 
to property or to numbers. Rich pro- 
prietors might have a vote by granting 
copyhold property of one shilling value 
per annum toeach tenant. That in all 
Scotland there were only 2,889 elec- 
tors, his Lordship himself possessed 
numerous votes in five counties, with- 
oul owning an acre of land in any, and 
he might do the same in every county 
of Scotland. The majority of Scotch 
voters were situated in a mauner simi- 
lar to his Lordship. Some Scotch coun- 
ties had only nine voters, whilst none 
had more than 240. His Lordship after 
exposing the scandalous corruption to 
which such absurdities gave birth, con- 
cluded by moving resolutions, pledging 
the House to take the subject into con- 
sideration. The House divided upon 
the motion, ayes 117, noes 152.— On 
the succeeding day a charge of unjust 
and oppressive conduct was made 
against the Lord Advocate of Scotland 
in the discharge of his official duties, 
and the House divided, 102 against 96, 
leaving the Lerd Advocate a majority 
of only six. 

The able and eloquent member for 
Lincoln, Mr. Williams, brought before 
the House a motion upon the present 
state of the Court of Chancery. He 
animadverted upon the vexatious and 
ruinous delays in the proceedings of 
the Court, and upon the indecision of 
the Chancellor’s character. In 1813, 
when the Vice-Chancellor’s Court was 
about to be established, there were 141 
Chancery cases in arrear, with 61 ex- 
ceptions; 16 pleas and demurrers, and 
41 re-hearings; and now the arrear 
cases were increased by 20, and the 
exceptions were 64 in the year 1822; 
in Michaelmas term 1822, the pleas 
and demurrers were more than dou- 
bled, whilst the forty-one re-hearings 
had been increased to 101, and whilst 
the Vice-Chancellor in eight years had 
decided 14,560, the Chancellor had 
decided only 5,155. He then went 


into the detail of several cases, to shew 
the expense, and absolute ruin in- 
flicted upon unfortunate people, by the 
dilatory proceedings in the Chancery 
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Court, and he expatiated upon the pro- 
verbial delinquency of the Court in 
poiut of fees and procrastination, The 
motion was supported by Mr. M.A. 
Taylor, Mr. Denman, Mr. Scarlet, and 
by Mr. Brougham with considerable 
power; and it was opposed by the At- 
torney General, the Solicitor General, 
aud by Mr. Wetherell. After an ad- 
journed debate, the House divided, for 
the motion 89, against it 174. 

Mr. Creevy called the attention of the 
house to the application of the fund, 
raised by the duty of four and a half 
per cent. upon five of the West India 
Islands, Barbadves, St. Kitts, Montse- 
ratt, Nevis, and Antigua. He observed 
that this fund had been imposed upon 
these Islands, for the purpose of their de- 
fence and of local improvements, and 
that its application to other objects was 
a breach of faith, and a violation of 
honesty, but nevertheless that pen- 
sions were secured upon the fund 
greater than its whole amount, and the 
deficiency had been made good bya 
seizure of sums from the Droits of Ad- 
miralty. He instanced peusions of 
10001. a year each to two of the King’s 
Sisters, the Duchess of ( ‘oster and the 
Princess of Hombourgh , pensions of 
5001. per annum each to the five 
natural daughters of the Duke of Cla- 
rence ; pensions of 600/. per annum to 
each of Mr. Canning’s sisters; and 
a pension to Mrs. Huskisson. Mr. 
Brougham expatiated upon the ex- 
treme distress of the West India 
Islands, aud upon the stroug injustice 
and cruelty of making the people in 
the West Indies pay for the sup- 
port of ladies whose names they 
might otherwise have never heard of. 
The House negatived Mr. Creevy’s 
motion by a division of 103 to 46. 

Mr. Hume then brought forward a 
motion upon the expenses of the Coro- 
nation. He stated that the govern- 
ment had obtained the sanction of that 
House to the Coronation, by laying 
before it an estimate of 100,000/. and 
that the expenses had come to 238,0001. 
He then animadverted in strong terms 
upon several items in the accouuts, 
and particularly upon a charge of 
111,0002., for fitting up Westminster 
Abbey and Westminster Hall ; 24,7007 
for his Majesty’s robe, 9000/. for the 
hire of the Crown, another charge of 
50,0001. for fitting up Westminster 
Hall, and numerous charges of a most 
extraordinary nature. Mr. Hume's 
motion was lost by a division of 65 to 
110. He then went into the Civil Con- 
tingency List, and after making many 
strong observations upon several of 
the items, he complained of the great 
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increase of charge, under the head 
of Diplomatic Services, and drew a 
comparison between the cxpenses of 
this service, and what was incurred in 
1792, the year which government had 
avowedly taken as the basis of their 
calculation. Mr. Canning entered into 
a defence of this excess, and assured 
the House, that the total charge of 
252,2052. was within the sum voted for 
this service by the House in 1816. 
Upon a division Mr. Hume’s motion was 
lost. 

Although it will be seen by the pre- 
ceding matter, that the parliamentary 
business of the month has embraced a 
variety of measures relating to our do- 
mestic policy, it is obvious, that the 
division upon each question indicates 
acontinuance of our government in 
precisely the same principles of policy 
by which they have always been 
guided. We regret the evil effect 
likely to be produced upon the public 
mind, by the exposure of the expenses 
of the coronation, and of the pensions 
secured upon the four and a half per 
cent West India fund. We trust that the 
government will themselves meliorate 
the Court of Chancery, which, instead 
of being a fountain of justice, is a dread- 
ful infliction upon a great portion of 
the community. One material feature 
in the parliamentary history of the 
mouth is the disposition evinced by the 
House to concede several important 
points to the English Catholics, and to 
restore to them their elective franchise, 
with the privilege of holding commis- 
sions of Justice of the Peace. We wish 
the same mild spirit of concession 
could be evinced by government to- 
wards the Irish, especially as the ad- 
ministration is strong enough to carry 
any measures against that faction which 
would reduce their country to a desert, 
for the sake of gratifying their reli- 
gious bigotry. The most important 
debate, in relation to the liberty of the 
subject, was that upon the packing of 
juries by the Clerk of the Crown Office. 
It ought to be the effort of every go- 
vernment to approach as near as pos- 
sible to the highest standard of moral 
and political excellence, and we need 
not observe, that a practice which un- 
necessarily places any great public 
officer in a continual state of contest 
between his interests and his oath of 
otiice, and thereby endangers the very 
fountain of justice, ought to be repro- 
bated by every person having the in- 
terests of religion and of human hap- 
piness at heart. We cannot but re- 
gret the fate of Lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton’s motion upon the system of repre- 
sentation in Scotlaud. The represen- 
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tative system of government is either 
bad or good, if bad, let us abandon the 
institutions of our forefathers, and give 
up the representative system in Eng- 
land ; if good, let us extend the bene- 
fits of that sytem to Scotland, for to 
call the present mode of sending mem- 
bers to Parliament from Scotland a re- 
presentative system, is mocking the 
decency of discussion; but imperfect 
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and heterogeneous a5 Our government 
may be in theory and practice, we have 
confidence that his Majesty's admivis- 
tration will avail themselves of every 
safe opportunity of approximating our 
institutions, both legislative and ex- 
ecutive, to the improved state of the 
general intelligence of every branch 
of society. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue foreign politics of the month 
are more important in principle, and 
in future consequences than in their 
immediate effects. Since publishing 
our last number, the Duke d’Angou- 
leme has entered the Spanish capital, 
and has placed the country under a 
Regency of Spanish Nobles, acting iu 
the name of Ferdinand. This military 
occupation of Madrid is so consonant 
to the Spanish system of warfare, that 
it forms no promise of success on the 
part of the French, and it has excited 
no other sensation than an anxiety to 
learu what moral effect the possessiou 
of the capital would have on the coun- 
try at large. The entry into Madrid, 
of the French, was viewed as a baro- 
meter, to ascertain the pulse of all 
orders of Spanish people, and we are 
happy to have to record, that this test 
has put beyond all question the most 
extraordinary unanimity of the Spa- 
niards in the cause of freedom, The 
French, in spite of the eclat of possess- 
ing the capital, in spite of their artful 
use of Ferdinand’s name, and in spite of 
their military coercion of the poor, and 
their extensive bribery of the higher 
classes, have created no public de- 
monstration whatever in their favour, 
In every revolution, the blind preju- 
dices of men of weak minds in favour 
of established systems, and the exten- 
sive means that a government has of 
corrupting and influencing a vast por- 
tion of the community against improve- 
ment of every kind, always ensures a 
strong opposition to the patriot cause ; 
but in Spain, more unanimity has been 
evinced by every class of people in 
favour of liberty, than has been ever 
witnessed in any crisis of thorough 
change of political institutions in other 
countries. The French justified their 


invasion of the Peninsula, upon the 

principle, that the greater part of the 

Spaniards were averse to the new Con- 

stitution, and that they were coerced 

by the violence of the constitutionists, 

and, therefore, the advance of an army 
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into Spain would be justifiable on the 
principle of liberating the majority, 
and establishing the species of govern- 
ment wished for by the greater number. 
They have now, however, found that 
so immense is the majority in favour of 
the Constitution, that even within the 
range of their cannon, and within the 
influence of their bribery, they cannot 
procure any demonstration of public 
feeling in.their favour. ‘To be con- 
sisteut, therefore, in argument or just 
in principle, they ought immediately 
to retire from the country. The Duke, 
however, has pushed a force beyond 
Madrid, and which is said to have 
passed the Sierra Morena, and to have 
defeated several small bodies of Spanish 
forces, but our accounts are derived 
from the French official documents, and 
they are so disgracefully false, that no 
reliance whatever can be placed upon 
them, further than ascertaining the 
mere possession of their forces. The 
astonishing talents of Mina gives him 
a triumphant possession of Catalonia, 
and he has made several irruptions into 
France, The great talents and large 
forces of Moncey, scarcely enable him 
to keep possession of the plains, and 
every manceuvre which himself and 
General Donadieu, with the Baron 
d’Erroles, have practised to entrap 
Mina, has been frustrated by this vigi- 
lant and able Guerilla leader. Valen. 
cia has been completely cleared of the 
French ; and excepting their blockad- 
ing forces before Pampeluna and St. 
Sebastian, and their occupation of 
Vittoria, and a few intermediate posts 
between the Pyrenees and Madrid, 
they cannot be said to be more in pos- 
sesion of the country they have over. 
run, than they were before they com- 
menced the war. All doubts as to the 
people of Cadiz receiving the King 
and the Cortez within their walls, are 
at an end, the government having re. 
moved to that city from Seville, on the 
the 12th inst. In the mean time the 
the French have, by intrigue and byj- 
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bery, effected a counter-revolution in 
Portugal, but the issue of which is in- 
volved in obcurity by the want of au- 
thentic accounts from the scene of 
action. 

There has been no news from the 
Levant, further than the account, that 
the Greek Representatives have met, 
and have constituted a legislative as- 
sembly. 

The most important continental news 
is from the Rhine. _ It appears that the 
Allied Sovereigns have peremptorily 
ordered the King of Wurtemburgh to 
suppress one of the liberal Journals of 
his capital. This is the most nefarous 
aggression upon the rights of an inde- 
pendent state that Europe has witness- 
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ed since the partition of Poland. In 
the case of Wurtemburgh, the people 
and the king amicably settled a free 
and representive system of government, 
There has not been the slightest dis- 
agreement between the sovereign and 
his subjects, nor no collission of parties 
whatever to give a colour to the inter- 
ference of foreign powers, and yet the 
allied despots assume the right of in- 
terferiig with the internal affairs of 
that state. Lamentable is it that Eng- 
land should have associated herself 
with the members of a Congress, whose 
sole principle is to dogmatize over all 
other states that have not pbysical 
force to resist their injustice. 





MONTHLY MEMORANDA. 


In aid of the Constitutional Govern- 
ment of Spain, a meeting has been 
held in the Great Room at the Lon- 
don Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. At 
twelve the room was filled. Lord 
Erskine took the Chair until the arri- 
val of Lord W. Bentinck, to whom he 
resigned it on his lordship’s arrival. 
The meeting was addressed by Lord 
W. Bentinck, the Chairman, and the 
several resolutions were moved and 
seconded by Sir James Mackintosh, 
Joseph Marryatt, Esq. M.P., General 
Lord Lynedoch, A. Baring, Esq. M.P., 
Lord John Russel, Lord Ebington, Sir 
Ronald Ferguson, J.C. Hobhouse, Esq. 
M.P., Lord Erskine, and Mr. Alder- 
man Wood. The following gentlemen 
were then appointed a committee to 
manage the subscription :—Mr. Lamb- 
ton, Sir R. Fergusson, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, Mr. Ellice, Mr. J. Smith, Mr. 
Hobhouse, Mr. Hume, (M.P’s.), Col. 
Grant, Mr. R. Slade, Mr. Solly, Mr. J. 
Wilkes, and Mr. Bowring. A subscrip- 
tion was immediately entered into, and 
among other subscriptions the follow- 
ing were announced :—Mr.‘Lambton, 
10002.; Sir F. Burdett, 5002.; Mr. 
Hobhouse, 100/7.; the Northern Union, 
1002.; Mr. Ellice, 507. The Corpora- 

tion of London, has voted 1,0002. 


The Duke of Cumberland arrived at 
his apartments in the King’s Palace, 
St. James’s, "from the Continent. His 
Royal Highness left town immedi- 


ately for Windsor, for the purpose 
of paying his respects to the King. 

VAUXHALL.—This celebrated place 
of public entertainment has been open- 
ed since our last number. The great 
encouragement which the proprietors 
received last summer seems to have 
stimulated them to fresh exertions. 
The preparations are of an expensive 
and costly description—the whole of 
the boxes have been re-painted and or- 
namented, and a variety of structures 
have been formed for the exhibition of 
various entertainments. Among these 
are ballets in the Italian style, and 
theatrical representations of various 
kinds,—Cosmoramas_ beautifully de- 
signed—Illuminated Fountains—and a 
Moorish Tower from which the Fire- 
Works are discharged with great mag- 
nificence. In the midst of the gor- 
geous blaze, Mr. Blackmore makes his 
ascent on the rope, and displays vari- 
ous evolutions of a daring and novel 
character. A great addition has been 
made to the decorative scenery of the 
place. There is a mechanical view of 
an erruption of Mount Vesuvius, with 
a Moon-light scene of the Bay of 
Naples. The Fire-works are truly 
grand, and call forth the loudest ex- 
pressions of applause —Upon the whole 
the improvements are tastful and grand, 
the management most judicious, and 
the arrangements all well calculated 
to secure a continuance of public pa- 
tronage. 
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Member returned to serve in this 
present Parliament. Borough of Bos- 
siney— John Stuart Wortley, of Wort- 
ley-hall, in the county of York, Esq. 
in the room of the Hon. John William 
Ward (now Viscount Dudley and Ward, 
and one of the Peers of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

Circuits oF THE JuDGES.— Norfolk 
Circuit. — Chief Justice Abbott and 
Justice Richardson. 

Home.—Justice Dallas and Baron 
Graham. 

Midlaxnd.—Chief Baron and Baron 
Garrow, 


Oxford—Justice Park and Baron 
Hullock. 

Northern.—Justice Bailey and Jus- 
rice Holroyd. 

Western, — Justice Burrough and 
Justice Best. 

CLERICAL PREFERMENTS. — The 
Rev. Dr. Birch, LL.D. Dean of Battle, 
is collated by the Bishop of Chichester 
to the Arch-deaconry of Lewes, vacant 
by the resignation of the Rev. E.R. 
Raynes. 

The Rev. W. Aldrich, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, to the Rectory 
of Boyton, in the county of Wilts. 


BIRTHS. 


SONS. 


The Lady of Philip James Green, esq. Consul 
General for the Morea 

The Lady of the Rev. John Coles, Milland- 
house, Sussex 

The Lady of Dr. Golding 

The Lady of Charles Wake, esq. Rainshaw, 
Derbyshire 

The Lady of Fletcher Wilson, esq. Bedford- 
place 

The Lady of William.Hay, Albermarle-street 

The Lady of John Ravenhill, esq. Lavender 
Sweep, Clapham-common 

The Lady of S. G. Smith, esq. Palmer’s-green, 
Southgate 

The Lady of the Rev. J. Brasse, M.A. Wood- 
house, Essex 

The Lady of Horatio Ripley, esq. Lawrence 
Pountney-iane 


The Lady of Josiah Spode, jun. esq Great Fen- 
ton, Staffordshire 

The Lady of Dr. Fitton, Hastings 

The Lady of John Plummer, esq. M.P. Carshal- 
ton-park 

The Lady of the Rey.William Vansittart White, 
Waltham 

The Lady of Lieut. Colonel Sir Charles Dance 
Merry-hill, Bushey, Herts ? 

The Lady of Lieut. Col. Dawkins, Green-street 

The Lady of G. H. Wilkinson, esq. Harperley- 
park, Durham 

The Lady of Michael Bruce, esq. Upper Brook- 
street 

The Lady of Sir Richard Paul Jodrell, bart. 
Manchester-street 

The Lady of W.V. Surtees, esq. Devonshire- 
place, 


DAUGHTERS. 


Lady William Fitzroy, Great Cumberland-street 

The Marchioness de Riazio Herza, Royal Hotel, 
Edinburgh 

The Lady of William Alcock, esq. Great Coram- 
street 

The Lady of the Hon. William Coventry, Le- 
vant-lodge, Worcestershire 

The Lady of Lieut. Colonel Cookson, Ayton, 
Stokely 

The Lady of Arthur Norris, esq. Langley, Bucks 

The Lady of T. R. Thellusson, esq. York-place 


The Lady of D. Maclean, esq. Brunswich-square 

Mrs. Bellehambers, Dorset-street, Salisbury- 
square 

The Lady of Captain Blanshard, of the Hon. 
Company’s Ship, Marquis Wellington 

The Lady of William M‘Kenzie, esq. of the 3d 
Dragoons, Russell-square 

The Lady of J. B. Nicholls, esq. Parliament-st. 

The Lady of John F. Monkhouse, esq. 'Turn- 
ham-green-terrace. 


MARRIAGES. 


Andrews, Mathias, esq, to 
Salmon, Miss Mary Frances, both of Read- 
ing, Berks 

Boys, James, esq. of Rochester, to 
Tanner, Miss Eliza, daughter of Thomas 
‘Tanner, esq. of his Majesty's Customs 

Bolingbroke, Horatio, esq. of Norwich, to 
Peyton, Miss Hannah Shaw, St. Mary’s-sqr. 
Birmingham 

Bucknall, James, esq. Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, London, to 
Pingo, Miss Mary C. daughter of Lewis 
Pingo, esq. of the Royal Mint. 

Roswell, Rev. Martin, of Southgate, Middlesex, 
to 
Chatfield, Miss Dorethea, daughter of the 
Rey. Dr. Chattield, vicar of Chatteris 

Cook, James, esq. of Brighton, to 
Churchill, Miss Maria, Watlington, Oxford- 
shire 


Cunliffe, James, esq. Blachburn, banker, to 
Ostle, Miss Mary, Clifford-house, North 
Shields 

Cory, Lieut. G, C., to 
Berry, Miss, Triplow, Cambridgeshire 

Duffield, John, esq. Bernard-strect, Russell- 
square, to 
Bovill, Miss Eliza, Putney 

Dewell, Rev. Charles, of Malmsbury, to 
Hughes, Miss Sarah A., Devizes 

Forster, Richard, esq. of Hunter-street, Bruns- 
wick-square, to 
Rabbeth, Miss Mary Ann, Bedford-street, 
Bedford-row 

Howden, Alexander, esq. Torrington-square, to 
Gardner, Miss Christian, Mecklenberg- 
square 

Haygarth, Vicar, of Stapleford, Notts, to 
Miss Elizabeth Catherine, daughter of the 
Samuel Leach, esq, 
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Hodgson, Lieut, Gen. Binfield, to 
Neate, Miss, Binfield-lodge, Berks 

Hankinson, Rev. R. E. of Walpole, St. Peter's, 
Norfolk, to 
Chatfield, Miss Susannah Mary Anne, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Chatfield, vicar of Chat- 
teris 

Johnson, Captain D. E. of the 5th Reg. of Foot, 
to 
Bates, Miss Sarah Ellis, Kennington-com- 
mon 

Juhnson, Captain of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service, to 
Walker, Miss Dorothy, daughter of the late 
Henry Walker, esq. Whitby, Yorkshire 

Kershaw, Mr. Samuel, of Stoke Newington, to 
Parquot, Miss Harriet, daughter of A. J. Par- 
quot, one of the Cashiers of the Bank 

Kemp, Nathaniel, esq. of Ovingtieane, to 
Eamer, Miss Augusta Caroline, daughter of 
the late Sir John Eamer 

Marshall, Edward, esq. of the War Office, to 
Faulder, Miss Mary, Gower-street, Bedford- 
square 

Norris, William, esq. M.D. Stourbridge, to 
Miss Biake, daughter of the late Capt. Geo. 
Blake, Royal Navy 

Owen, Charlee Gustavus, esq. Queen's College, 
Oxford, to 
Hicks, Miss Elizabeth Sarah, Davies-street, 
Berkeley-square 


Arnold, Mr. Edward, late of New-st., Spring- 
gardens—Abbott, Captain Peter Duprey, R. N. 
Leigh street, Burton Crescent. 

Bury, Mrs. Mary, widow of the late Richard 
Bury,esq. Whitley, near Coventry—Bally, John, 
esq. late of Kingston-upon.lhames, 80—Birch, 
Rev. James, B.D. rector of Great Wishford and 
vicar of Ashbury, 

Cooper, Miss Caroline, youngest daughter of 
the late Francis Cooper. esq. Clapton—Cheslyn, 
Richard, esq. Kennington—Cook, Sir George, 
Wheatley, near Doncaster, 80. 

Elliott, John,esq. Nottingham,66—Miss Anna 
Maria, daughter of Sir Christopher and Lady 
Bethel! Codrington, Doddington, Gloucester- 
shire—Eakins, John, esq. Frognal, Hampstead 
—Ellis, Mrs. Mary, widow of the late Mr. John 
Ellis, Wimborneminster, Dorsetshire. 

Forster, Henry, esq. M. A, Commissioner of 
Bankrupts, nephew of Lord Eldon and Lord 
Stowell, Calais—Mr. Justice Fletcher, Dublin 
—Foulston, Mrs. widow of the late Daniel 
Foulston, esq. Norton-street, Fitzroy-square, 

Hannam, William, esq. Covent-garden—Hall, 
Mr. Anthony, solicitor, Coleman-street—Hodg- 
son, Henry, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service— 
Miss Harrtet, youngest daughter of the late 
Richard Harris, esq. of Fisher, Surrey—Hewlet, 
Mrs. Frances, wife of Mr. Hewlet, Holloway— 
Hyde, Charles, esq. Moore-place, Lambeth. 

Jones, John, esq. Norwood-green, Middlesex, 
74— Jones, Samuel, esq, Laytonstone, Essex, 55 
—Jepson, Rev. Charles, curate of Heighington, 
near Lincoln. 

Keith, George Mouat, esq. son of Captain Sir 
George Keith, bart. R.N., at Sierra Leone. 

Leatham, John, esq. Pontefract, 84—Long- 
dill, P. W. esq. Sidmouth-place—Laidlow, Mrs, 
Aun, wife of Mr, Laidlow, Coventry-street, St. 
James's. 

Molesworth, Mr. wife of the Rev. William 
Molesworth, St. Breoke Rectory, County of 
Cornwall—Maltman, Lieut. Robert, R.N. at 
Elie, Fifeshire—Mordaunt, Sir Charles, bart., 
¥ alton, Warwickshire—Manners,Gen. Robert, 
of the 30th Foot, and Member of Parliament for 
Cambridge—Mitchell, Mrs. wifeof Mr. Thomas 
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Osborne, Edward, esq. Loddenden-lodge, Sta- 
plehurst, Kent, to 
ar Miss Ann, Thomas-street, South 
wark 
Price, Rev. Thomas, M.A, to ; 
Teape, Miss Elizabeth Margaret, George-st., 
Trinity-square : 
Robinson, Rev. John, of Doncaster, to 
Foljambe, Miss Arrabella, Savile Osberton, 
County of Nottingham 
Sheldon, 8, esq. Woburn-place, to 
Barry, Mrs. John-street, Bedford-row 
Sidney, Rev. Edwin, A.B. to 
Vaughan, Miss Eliza, Shrewsbury 
Stacey, Conrtney, esq. of Hill-green, to 
Tyssen, Miss Charlotte, Fitzroy-square 
Simpson, Mr. Robert, of Wallington, to 
Addis, Miss, Crovdon 
Stallard, Samuel Frampton, esq. Burton Cres- 
cent, to 
—" Miss Eliza Catherine, Toft, Lincoln- 
shire 
Trimmer, Rey. Henry, B.A. Exeter College, 
Oxford, to 
Deacon, Miss Mary, Russell-pl., Fitzroy-sq. 
Uniacke, John, esq. of Baughton, Cheshire, to 
Pierrepoint, Miss Anne, only daughter of the 
late William Pierrepoint, esq. Admiral of the 
Blue, of Farley-hill, County of Surrey 
Williams, Col. Sir Daniel, of Stamford-bill, to 
Stable, Miss, of the Terrace, Kentish Town. 


DEATHS. 


Mitchell, Leadenhall-street — Myers, Josepts 
Hart, M.D. John-street, America-square, 66— 
M‘Intosh, George, esy. Charterhouse-square— 
Magniac, Francis, esq. Kensington, 71. 

Nobile, William, esq. Foley-place, 78, 

Ovenden, Mrs. widow of Thomas Ovenden, 
Barnes-terrace, 79. 

Plampin, Rev. John,M.A. rector of Whatfield 
and Stanstead, Suffolk, 69—Peyton, Mrs. Julia, 
relict of the late Mr. William Peyton, Wimble- 
ton—Preston, Mrs. widow of Jacob Preston, 
esq. Berston-hall, Norfolk—Piesse, Mrs. wife of 
Mr. Charles Piesse, Lisson-grove, North — 
Emily, Miss, third daughter of John Pearson, 
esq. Albermarle-street. 

Ridout, John Gibbs, M.D. Crescent, New 
Bridge-street, 66. 

Sharpe, Mrs. Jane Mary, wife of the Rev. 
Lancelot Sharpe, rector of Alihallows, Staining- 
lane—Standley, Mrs. widow of the late Henry 
P. Stanley, esq. Paxton-place—Stopford, Lieut. 
Col. James, at Pisa—Shotter, Mr. James, Sun- 
bury, Middlesex, 67. 

Tatlock, Gresley, esq. Upper Gower-street, 21 
—Thomas, John, esq. Grampound, Cornwall— 
Thompson, Rev. George, D.D. Principal of Ed- 
mund-hall, Oxford—Maria, the infant daughter 
of the late William Tufnell, esq. Cavendish- 
square—Taylor, Mrs. Susannah, wife of Mr. 
John Taylor, Norwich, 68 

Wightwick, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of John 
Wightwick, esq. Sandgates, Chertsey, Surrey— 
White, Captain Charles Samuel, R.N., Paris— 
Watson, Thomas, esq. Judd-street, Brunswick- 
square, 7i—Western, Mrs. Mary, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas W. Western, Rivenhall-place, 
County of Essex—Wedderburn, George, esq. 
only child of Sir David Wedderburn, bart. at 
Brompton—W equelin, John, C. esq. New Bond- 
street,67—Walker, Mrs, relict of the late Joseph 
Walker,esq. Eastwood, County of York—Wilks, 
Miss, Harriet Mary, daughter of Joseph Wilks, 
esq. Westham, County of Kent—Wilson, Mr. 
Thomas, Wigton, Cumberland ,85—Y oung, Miss 
Jane Margaret, eldest daughter of Col. Young, 
Holly-hill, Sussex. 
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List of Patents.—Commercial Report. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Tuesday, June 24, 1823. 


CoTTon.—There has been a fair de- 
mand in our Cotton market this week, 
partly for export, but chiefly by specu- 
Jators and for home consumption. The 
sales amount to 1400 bales, viz. in bond, 
500 Bengals 5d. a 5id. ordinary and 
middling, 53d. good fair; 370 Surats 
d}d. a 53d. good fair, to 6d. a Gid. very 
good; 450 Pernams 113d. fair, 11}d. 
good ; 30 Smyrnas 7!d. good fair; and 
duty paid, 30 West India 8!d. a 83d. 
Cotton offers less freely, and Brazils 
in particular are much wanted and 
scarce, 

SuGaAR.—There was a considerable 
demaud for Plantation Sugars last 
week, and at the close of the market 
on Friday an advance of 1s. a2s. must 
be stated on the prices of the preced- 


LIST OF 


Thomas Hancock, of Goswell Mews, 
St. Luke, Old-street, Middlesex, pateut 
cork-manufacturer ; for an improve- 
ment in the preparation of pitch and 
tar. Dated March 22, 1823. 

Thomas Whickham, of Nottingham, 
lace-manufacturer ; for a compound 
paste and liquid for improving and 
colouring lace and net, and all other 
manufactured articles made of flax, 
cotton, wool, silk, or other animal or 
vegetable substance. Dated March 24, 
1823. 

William Jessop, of Butterley Hall, 
Derbyshire, iron-master ; for an elastic 
metallic piston or packing of pistons, 
to be applied either externally or inter- 
nally to cylinders. Dated March 27, 
1823. 

William Warcup, of Dartford, Kent, 
engineer ; for an improvement in the 
construction of a machine called a 
mangle. Dated April 3, 1823. 

James Frost, of Finchley, Middlesex, 
builder, for improvements in forming 
cements with calcarious substances. 
Dated April 3, 1823. 

Christopher Pope, of Bristol, spelter- 
maker and metal-merchant ; for a com- 
position of metals for the sheathing of 
the bottom of ships, and for roofing 
houses. Dated April 8, 1823. 

Daniel Wade Acraman, of Bristol, 
irvon-manufacturer ; and William Piper, 


ing week. The public sales were 
brought forward, consiating of 203 hhds 
St. Lucia, and 277 hhds Barbadoes ; the 
whole weut off with great briskness ; 
St- Lucia brown 53s. 6d: a@ 05s.; mid- 
dling 56s. a 58s.; good 59s a 63s. Gd.; 
Barbadoes 58s. a 67s. 6d. 

Corn.—A good deal of Wheat re- 
mained over for last week, but the fresh 
arrivals yesterday from Essex, Kent, 
and Suffolk were not large, and in con- 
sequence of the unseasonable weather 
during the last few days, there was 
more disposition to purchase: good 
runs fully recovered the decline which 
was noted on Friday, and in a few in- 
stances rather better prices were ob- 
tained than the preceding Monday, and 
the trade closed briskly. 


PATENTS. 


of the Cockiey iron-works, near Kid- 
derminster, iron-manufacturer ; for im- 
provements in the preparation of iron 
for chains and chain-cables. Dated 
April 12, 1823. 

John Martin Hanchet, of Crescent- 
place, Blackfriars, London; for im- 
provements in propelling boats and 
vessels. Dated April 12, 1823. 

John Francis, of Norwich, shawl 
and boiabazine-manufacturer; for an 
improvement in manufacturing a cer- 
tain fabric, composed of silk and 
worsted. Dated April 12, 1823, 

Gerard Granlhie, of Castle-street, 
Holborn, London, gentleman; for a 
machine or apparatus, adapted to the 
conveyance of persons and goods over 
water or ravins, for military or other 
objects. Dated April 16, 1823. 

Joseph Johnson, of Waterloo-bridge 
Wharf, Middlesex ; for improvements 
on drags, to be used for carriages. 
Dated April 16, 1823. 

Samuel Hall, of Basford Notts, cotton- 
spinner for a method improving lace, 
net, muslin, calico, &c. Dated April 
18, 1823. 

Wiliiam Southworth, of Sharples, 
Lancashire, bleacher ; for an apparatus 
to facilitate the operation of drying 
calicos, muslins, linens, or other simi- 
lar fabrics. Dated April 19, 1923. 













































































LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 





From SATURDAY, MAY 17, To SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1823. 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Businghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 


BANRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


W. Henty, Pluckley, Kent, smith. 

P. Brown, Warton, Lancashire. 

'l’. Gilbert, jun. Long-acre, coach-maker. 
R. Pullam, Leeds, merchant. 


S. Field, late of Richmond, wine-merchant. 
S. Turner, of the Stock Exchange, Capel-court, 


stockbroker. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 


W. R. Glasier, of Park-street, Westminster, 
money-scrivener, from April 8 to May 27, 


E. Burgess and J. Gate, Portsmouth, brewers> 
from July 1 to 17. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Auckland, C. Beauvoir Town-wharf, Kings- 
land-road, builder. (Hodson, King’s - road, 
DBedford-row. 

Arkell, J. Steeple Aston, Oxfordshire, dealer in 
cattle. (Becke, Devonshire-street, Queen- 
square, 

Annets, T. Liverpool, stone-merchants. (Low- 
tin and Nicholson, Lansdown-place, Bruns- 
wick-square. 

Banks, J. Leeds, flax-spinner. (Stocker and 
Dawson, New Boswell-court, Carev-street, 
Buckle, 3. Scarah-mill, Yorkshire, miller. 

(Spence, Threadneedle-street. 

Burton, H. Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
ee (Calton, High-street, Mary-le- 
one. 

Ball, G. M. Shakspeare-walk, Shadwell, auc- 
tioneer. (Downs, Bury-street, St. Mary-axe, 

Badder, J. Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, cotton- 
manufacturer. (Milne and Parry, Temple. 

Bell, J. Guernsey, merchant. (Shelton and 
Clark, Sessions-house, Old Bailey. 

Bell, W. and Harris, J.G. Bridge-street, West- 
minster, haberdashers. (Gates, Cateaton- 
street, 

Brown,G. of New Bond-street,oilman, (Heath, 
King’s Bench-walk, Temple, 

Burges, E. and Gate, J. late of Portsmouth, 
brewers. (Bogue, Great James-street, Bed- 
ford-row. 

Burry, T. late of Little Hampton, Sussex, gro- 
eer. (Freeman and Co. Coleman-street. 

Burfitt, fT. Canwood, Somersetsbire, wood-mer- 
chant. (Popkin, Dean street, Soho. 

Buck, J. Goldsmith’s-row, Hackney-road, car- 
penter. (Wewtt, Tobenkeue-vued, Lothbury. 

Cave, J. Coventry, riband-manufacturer. (Long 
and Austen, Gray’s-inn. 

Corby, J. Kingsland-road, carpenter. (Hut- 
chinson, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street, 
Clubbe,'T. Chester, ale-brewer. (Philpot and 
Stone, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury-sq. 
Corney, J. Beauchamp, Essex, shopkeeper. 

(Harvey and Wilson, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

Cowie, J. George street, Mansion-house, wine- 
merchant. (Stephenson, New-court, St. 
Swithin’s-lane. 

Coster, W. Mount-street, Hanover-squ., brick- 
layer. (Hamilton and Twining, Berwick-st., 
Soho. 

Cole, J. of Wolverhampton, currier. (Williams 
and Co., Old-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Cornwell, W. Trinity-place, Charing-cross, lea- 

* ther-breeches-maker. (Dennis, Austinfriars. 

Denne, J. Lamb's Conduit-street, watch-maker. 
(Osbaldeston and Murray, London-street, 
Fenchureh-street. 

— J. Manchester, dealer. (Jay, Gray’s-inn- 

place. 


Davies, J. Llandovery, Carmarthenshire, grocer. 
(Bridges and Quilter, Red Lion-square. 

Darby, D. Olive-hill, Shropshire, miller. (Ma- 
kinson, Middle Temple. 

East, W. of Newbury, Berks, coal merchant. 
(Aldridge and C, Smith, Lincoln’s-inn, 

Field, late of Richmond, wine-merchant. (Bru- 
mell, Church-passage, Guildhall. 

Flat man, 'T. Hampton-wick, soap-boiler. (Guy, 
Hampton. wick. 

Field, G, Bognor, Essex, grocer. (Osbaldeston 
and Murray, London-sireet, Fenchurch-st. 
Gee, S. of Cambridge, tinman. (J. M. Nelson, 

Barnard’s-inn. 

Grierson, A. Dudley, draper. (Cunliffe, Man- 
chester. 

Goubau, L. J. of the Haymarket, hotel-keeper, 
(Rigby, Golden-square. 

Gray, W. Birmingham, nail-factor. (Norton and 
Chaplin, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Gill, R. and Griffin, C. Skinner-street, Snow- 
hill, mereers, (Russen, Crown-court, Alders 
gate-street. 

Gerhardi, H. Savage-gardens, merchant. (Nind 
and Cotterill, Throgmorton-street. 

Hutton, J. of Abchurch-lane, painter. (B.Whit- 
tington, Artillery-lane, Bishopsgate. 

Higham, J. Freckleton, Lancashire, coal-mer- 
chant. (Wheeler, Castle-street, Holborn. 

Hurry, J. Liverpool, ship-chandler. (Taylor and 
Roscoe, King's Beach-walk, 'Femple. 

Halford, G. of Shipton-upon-Stower, Worces- 
tershire, auctioneer. (Eyre and Co., Gray’s- 
inn-square. 

Hitchins, J. Littlington, Sussex, farmer. (Pen- 

fold, Temple. 

Hall, T. Crown-street, Soho, carpenter. (Maug- 
ham, Great St. Helen’s. 

Herbert, G, Sibbertoft, Northamptonshire, 
salesman. (Fuller and Saltwell, Carlton- 
chambers, Regent-street. 

Hollander, L. A. Winchester-street, diamond- 
merchant. (Warne and Son, Leadenhall-st. 

Hawkins, R. F. Leadenhall-street, patent an- 
chor-manufacturer. (Hutchinson, Crown 
court, Threadneedle-street. 

Inglis, J. B. and J. Mark-lane, merchants 
(Healing, Lawrence-lane, Cheapside. 

Jones, W. Handsworth, Staffordshire, farme 
(Willis, Watson,and Bower /Tokenhouse-yar 

Kingston, V. Martin’s-lane, wine-merchan 
(Paterson and Peile, Old Broad-street. 

Lax, J. Liverpool, brewer. (Leicester, Live 
pool, 

Lowe, J. Newman-street, Painter on glas 
(Glabon, Mark-lane. 

Leigh, C. and W. Tootil, of Tyldsley, Lance 
_ calico-printers. (Milne and Co., Tey 
ple. 
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Moses, J. Bankhall,Cumberland dealer. (Moun- 
sey and Gray, Staple-inn, 

Milnes, B. Halifax, grocer. (Watsen and Son, 
Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 

Millart, W. Carnaby-street, Carnaby-market, 
victualler. (Adams and Tilleard, Old Jewry. 

Manser, T. Caroline.street, Commercial-road, 
cooper. (West, Red Lion-street, Wapping. 

Marsh, G.W. Hope Bowdler, Shropshire, flan- 
nel-mmanufacturer. (Lane and Bennett, Law- 
rence Pountney-place. 

Milburn, J. of Newcastle upon-Tyne, woollen- 
draper. (Grace and Co., Birchin-lane, Lom- 
bard-street. 

Mercer, W. of Packer’s-court, Coleman-street, 
wine-merchant. (Burnley and Atkins, Fox 
Ordinary-court, Nicholas-lane, 

Nelson, W. late of Jewin-crescent, Aldersgate- 
street, brewer. (T.N. Williams, Bond-court, 
Walbrook. - 

New, C. Paternoster-row, umbrella-manufac- 
turer. (Hindmarsh, Crescent, Jewin-street. 
Parry, J. Everton, Lancashire, joiner. (Taylor 

and Rescoe, King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 

Pearse, W. C. formerly of Fleet-street, and now 
or late of Baintree, Essex, grocer. (Amory 
and Coles, Throgmorton-street. 

Pitcher, W. Salisbury-square, carpenter, (Vin- 
cent, Bedford-street, Bedford-square. 

Pullan, R. of Leeds, Yorkshire, merchant. (Par- 
ton, Bow Chureh-yard, Cheapside. 

Prowse, A. Haselbury, Somersetshire, tinman. 
( Bennett, Symond’s-inn, 

Rowley, J. and Clarke, J. B. B. Stourport, Wor- 
cestershire, timber-merchants. (Blackstock 
and Bunce, King’s Bench-walk. 

Read, J. Love-lane, Aldernranbury, cloth-work- 
er. (Walker, Rankin, and Richards, Basing- 
hall-street. 

Randall, J. A. Walworth, corn-dealer. (Ilodg- 
son and Burton, Salisbury-street, Strand, 

Rowley, J. late of Stourport, Worcestershire, 
timber-merchant. (Becke, Devonshire-street, 
Queen-square. 


Sutcliffe, B. Cheapside, warehouseman, (Bol- 
ton, Austin-friars, 

Score, G. Tokenhouse-yard, serlvener. (Bur- 
foot, King's Bench-walk, Temple. 

Salisbury, A. Windsor, and D. Salisbury, Not. 
tingham, drapers. (Clarke, Richards, and 
Medcalfe, Chancery-lane, 

Sedgley, W.jun. Dudley, grocer. (Hindmarsh, 
Crescent, Jewin-street, Cripplegate. 

Sparks, W. and Sparks, J. of Frome Selwood, 
Somersetshire, (Williams, Red Lion-square. 

Scott, J. Preston, draper. (Ellis, Sons, Walins- 
ley, and Gorton, Chancery-lane, 

Simpson, J. Birmingham, plater. (Long and 
Austen, Holborn-court, Grav's-inn., 

Tate, J. Adam-street, Adelphi, coal-merchant 
(Hodgson & Burton, Salisbury-street, Strand 

Taylor, J. Lydeard St. Lawrence, Somerset- 
shire, dealer. (Shaw and Stephens, Bedford- 
row. 

Thatcher, S. J. Worth, Sussex, innkeeper, 
(Leigh, Charlotte-row, Mansion house, 

Trail, A. Hanover-street, Hanover-square, boot- 
maker. (Pugh, Langbourn-chambers, Fen- 
church-street. 

Thomas, W. L. Brighton, grocer. (Osbaldeston 
and Murray, London-street, Fenchureh-st. 
Turner, J. Fleet-street,silk-mereer. (Hutchin- 

son, Crown court, Threadneedle-street, 

Tayler, H. Leominster, Herefordshire, grocer, 
(Richardson, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

White, B. Maiden-Bradley, Wiltshire, farmer. 
(Dine, Lincoln’s-inn-tields, 

Witcomb, J. Warminster, money-scrivener. 
(Popkin, Dean-street, Soho. 

Whitehead, R. Norwich, bombazine-manufac.- 
turer. (Taylor and Roscoe, King’s Bench- 
walk, Temple. 

West, A, Ramsey, Huntingdonshire, grocer. 
(Long and Austen, Holborn-court,Gray’'s-inn, 

Wilkie, T. Paternoster-row, bookseller. (Clare 
Dickinson, and Delamare, Frederick's-place 
Old Jewry. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Atmore, W.C. Wood-street, London, Manches- 
ter, warehouseman, July 12. 

Arnall, Leamington, Warwickshire, wine-mer- 
chant, July 7. 

Adams, W.W. Bow-lane, merchant, July 5, 

Adams, J. Stamford, liquor-merchant, July 5. 

Abbotts, T. and R. Skinner-street, wine-mer- 
chants, July 12, 

Bewley, Manchester. tailor, June 10, 

Bruggenkate, G. A, T. Little East Cheap, mer- 
chants, June 24. 

Bosisto, W. Reading, woollen-draper, June 17. 

Bancks, W. and J. P. Perry, Birmingham, mer- 
chants, June 17. 

Benham, H. High-street, Southwork, ironmon- 
ger, June 28. 

Browu, J. Fleet-market, grocer, June 24, 

Bevill, C. P. Ipswich, jeweller, July 5. 

Bruggenkate, G. A.'T, Little East Cheap, mer- 
chant, June 24, 

Bradock, J. Manchester, merchant, June 9. 

Barnard, W. Frampton-upon-Gloucestershire, 
June 23, 

Brown, G. Broad-street, Westminster, uphol- 
sterer, June 24, 

Barry, C. Jermyn-street, surgeon, June 21. 

Bysh, J. Paternoster-row, bvokseller, June 21. 

Bennett, B. Little Dea, Gloucestershire, nailer, 
June 28. 

Bromley, J. jun. Stafford, shoe manufacturer, 
June 27. 

Bradock, J. Manchester, merchant, June 9. 

Barry, E. Jermyn-street, St. James's, surgeon, 
June 21, 

Bertheud, H. Soho-square, bookseller, June 28, 

Bostock, E. Earl Shilton, Leicester, bleacher, 

Bell, G. Berwick-upon-Tweed, cooper, June 24. 


Barnard, W. Frampton-upon-Severn, Glouces- 
tershire, grocer, June 23. 

Cracklen, J. jun, Enfield-wash, farmer, June 28, 

Clemonts, J. Newport, Monmouthshire, shop- 
keeper, June 23, 

Cotterell, W. Bishop’s-Cleeve, Gloucestershire, 
farmer, June 24, 

Carberry, R. and D. Howell, St. James's-street, 
Westminster, hatters, July 5. 

Colson, W. Plymouth, grocer, June 24. 

Daers, E. Chancery-lane, victualler, July 5. 

De. Rowre, J.P. and J. Hambrook, Angel-court, 
Throgmorton-street, merchants, June 10. 

Dunkin, E. Shad-'Thames, Horsleydown, light- 
erman, June 28. 

Dorset, G., J. Johnson, J. Wilkinson, W. Ber- 
ners,and J. Tilson, New Bond-street, bankers, 
July 22, 

Day,J. and R.Camberwell-green, stone-masons, 
July 28, 

Day, R.H., Tovill, Kent, seed-crusher, June 17, 

Deschamps, W. W., B.S. Morgan, and P. Me. 
Taggart, Suffolk-lane, merchants, June 28. 


Dicks, J. London-street, Tottenham-court-road, 


carpenter, July 8. 


Elam, T. W. Bradford, Wiltshire, clothier, June 


28. 
Elliott, G. Rochester, grocer, J une 21. 
Emett, H, Liverpool, colour-maker, June 17. 
Enoch, J. Birmingham, brush-maker, July 8. 
Fairhead, J. Cressing, Essex, jobber, July 2. 


Feise, G. Lawrence Pountney-hill, merchant, 


July 5, 


Friend, D, late of Ramsgate, shipwright, June 
16 


Foster, T. and E. S. Yalding, Kent, maltsters, 


June 14, 
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Fothergill, W. Cannon-street-road, ship-owner, 
June 14. 

Gower, J. Mark-lane, wine-broker. 

Giblett, P. New Bond-street, and W. Giblett, 
Micklefeed - hall, Hertfordshire, butchers, 
June 17. 

Garrod, S. Paddington-street, Mary-le-bone, 
bookseller, June 14. 

Gray, C. Upper Montague. street, Mary-le-bone, 
horse-dealer, July 15. 

Garnett, A. Liverpool, merchant, July 7. 

Green, W. jun. Exmouth-street, Clerkenwell, 
ironmonger, June 28, 

Gregson, W. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, 
June 23. 

Green, W. Gracechurch-street, stationer, June 


seorge, T. Leeds, merchant, June 30. 

Hart, J. Edwardstone, Suffolk, malster, July 4. 

Handscome, J. H. Newport Pagnell, Bucking- 
hamshire, lace-merchant, July 5. 

Harvey, M. B. Witham, and J. W. Harvey, 
Hadleigh-hall, Essex, bankers, June 24. 

Hall, T. Old Compton-street, Soho, woollen- 
draper, July 5, 

Howard, J. Norwich, butcher, June 26. 

Hariiltorn, R. Old Broad-street, underwriter, 
June 21, 

Haynes, W. Stourbridge, Worcestershire, cur- 
rier, June 19. 

Henshaw, J. Glocester-place, Portman-square, 
bookseller, Julv 5. 

Hall, R. jun. Bury, Lancashire, cotton-manu- 
facturer, July 7. 

Hall, C, G, Grosvenor-street, West Pimlico, 
carpenter. 

Hart, S. G. Harwich, merchant, June 24. 

Heap, W. and J. Hepworth, Yorkshire, clothier, 
June 26. 

Hollis, J. Goswell-street-road, 
June 24. «4 

Hays, C. and W. H. Blunden, Oxford-street, 
linen-drapers, July 12. 

Jeaffreson, W. Framlingham, Suffolk, apothe- 
cary, June 24. 

Jones, D, Mathrafall, Montgomeryshire, tanner, 
July 8. 

Jones, T. Abergavenny, tanner, June 28, 

Ivens, M. Catesby, Northamptonshire, grazier, 
July 7. 

James, E, and R. Weston, late of Manchester, 
hop-dealers, June 11. 

Kent, T. Kirton-Holme, Lincoln, butcher, July 7, 

Keene, W. C. Mary-le-bone, farrier, June 10, 

Keene, W. C. Mary-le-bone-lane, June 24. 

King, W. Cavendish, Suffolk, grocer, July 5, 

Lettsom, Cannon-street, London, tin-plate ma- 
nufacturer, July 12. 

Lowndes, W., J. Robinson, and H. Neild, Man- 
chester, cotton-merchants, June 10. 

Leyburn, G. late of Bishopsgate street, provi- 
sion-merchant, June 17. 

Leigh, S. Strand, bookseller, July 12. 

Longrigg, J. Liverpool, linen-draper, June 17. 

Lawton, J. Delph, York, innkeeper, July 12 

Miles, S. Ludgate-street, watch-maker, July 5, 

Monk, E. and J. Hodgskin, Maidstone, grocers, 
June 28, 

Messenger, S. Loughborough, Leicestershire, 
victualler, July 21. 

Miles, S. Ludgate-street, watch - maker, July 
6 


stone-mason, 


M‘Iintire, J. Tenby, Pembrokeshire, cattle-dea- 
ler, July 2, 

Moss, T. Vauxhall, potter, June 14. 

Mingins, G, and J. Boothman, Carlisle, hat-ma- 
nafacturers, June 27. 

Meorsom, W, Scarborough, banker, June 18, 19 


Dividends. 
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Nunn, H. and J. Barber, York-street, Covent- 
garden, haberdashers, July 15. 
Netler, H. Bristol, dealer, July 2. 
Petrie, J. Kempton, Middlesex, dealer, June 24, 
Porter, J. Sheftield, ironmonger, July 2. 
Parry, H. and W. Parry, Carleon, Monmonth- 
shire, tin-plate manufacturer, June 23. 
Paley, R. Leeds, soap-boiler, June 30. 
Pearson, E, and L, Claude, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, July 9. 
Peet, W. Ironmonger-lane, merchant, June 28. 
Parsons, J. Long-acre, coach-laceananufac- 
turer, July 5. 
Prole, W. Georgeham, Devonshire, yeoman, 
July 3. 
Petrie, J. Kempton, Middlesex, and J. Ward, 
Hanworth, June 24. 
Payn, T. and J. D. Cateaton-street, warehouse- 
men. ‘ : 
Parker, J. and T. Robert, Birchin-lane, mer- 
chants, July 5. 
ae J. B. Bartlett’s-buildings, jeweller, 
uly 5. 
Pix, W. Northiam, Sussex, merchant, July 5. 
Peytan, W. G. Upper Thames-street, June 17. 
wool H. now, or late of Leicester, victualler, 
July 17. 
Roberts, J. Stoney Stratford, tanner, June 28. 
Rawe, W. Padstow, Cornwall, mercer, July 4. 
Richardson, G. Mecklenberg-square, Middle- 
sex, and T, Vokes, late of Gloucester-street, 
Queen-square, merchants, June 28. 
an S. Huddersfield, Yorkshire, hosier, 
uly 1, 
Robinson, T. and J, Stead Dalton, Kirkeaton, 
Yorkshire, clothiers, June 25. 
Ronksley, J. Sheffield, grocer, June 23, 
Richards, J. Derelend, Warwickshire, brewer, 
June 18. 
Stanley, J. Rochester, coal-merchant, June 28. 
Seaman, C. and G@. Etheridge, Norwich, gold- 
smiths, June 19. 
_— Stockport, machine-maker, June 
» 


Sherbrook, T. Leeds, merchant, June 23. 

Stanton, T. Drury-lane, cheesemonger, July 12, 

Satterthwaite, T. Kendall, Westmorland, tan- 
ner, July 16. 

Stirling, J. and W. Copthall-court, merchants, 
June 24, 

Smith, A. J. and J. Shepherd, Brierley, Staf- 
fordshire, iron-masters, June 24. 

Statham, P. and G. Shakespeare, Pall-Mall, 
blacking-manufacturers, July 5. 

Sowerby, P. and P. Liverpool, provision-mer- 
chants, June 26. 

Sergeant, D. Whitlesey, Isle of Ely, money scri- 
vener, July 9. 

Smeeton, G, St. Martin’s-lane, printer, June 24, 

Shorley, J. Croydon, Surrey, coal-merchant, 
June 24. 

Sate, W. Cateaton-street, bookseller, June 7. 

‘Townsend, W. B. Little Chelsea, brewer, June 


4s 
Taylor, W. jun, Liverpool, merchant, June 17. 
Tucker, E. Deptford, tallow-chandler, June 28, 
Thomas, B. Liverpool, merchant, July®, 
Vernon, T. Bath, picture dealer, July 1. 
Vieira, A. J. L.and A. M. Bragd, Token House- 
yard, merchants, June 28—July 12. - 
Vertue, S. Mark-lane, corn-merchant, June 28. 
Windealt, T. and W. Windealt, Tavistock, De- 
von, fellmongers, July 9. 
White, C. H. Upper Montague-street, Monta- 
gue-square, milliner, July 5. 
Watson, W. and W. Warren-house, Northum- 
land, corn-factors, July 21. 
Warwick, J, Rotherhithe, ship-builder, July 5, 
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